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EDITORIAL 


elcome to the first magazine issue for my 

Tolkien Gleanings. The core of this issue 

consists of my notes and links to recent 

items of interest. These were gathered 
between 2019 and 2022 while working on finishing my 
‘big Tolkien book’ — now released as Tree & Star, Tolkien 
and the Quest for Earendel. The Web links for these 
notes are here clickable, and have been checked and 
repaired if needed. Readers will also find two essays on 
Tolkien’s sources and other texts on aspects of Middle- 
earth. There is a long interview with the maker of what is 
surely the finest audio fan-work ever made, Phil 
Dragash’s full-cast unabridged ‘soundscape’ of The Lord 
of the Rings. Phil’s masterwork is available free at 
Archive.org. This first issue of Gleanings then concludes 
with my review of the 2019 feature-film Tolkien. 


Future issues of Gleanings will not be so substantial as 
this 96-page ‘bumper pumpkin’ PDF. Forthcoming issues 
will be shorter, collecting my ongoing Gleanings while 
adding the occasional essay and review. I’m not tied to 
any particular schedule for these, and it’s possible there 
will only be two per year. Potential contributions are 
welcome, ideally well-informed scholary reviews or email 
interviews with scholars. Contributors can contact me 
most easily and quickly by dropping a comment on any 
post on my Spyders from Burslem blog. 


— David Haden, Stoke-on-Trent, England. 29th December 2022. 
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TOLKIEN'S FOX 


IN PERSUIT OF REYNARD 


s there an overlooked 
source for Tolkien’s 
Middle-earth, to be found 
in the now-forgotten 
medieval folk epic of the 
wily Reynard the Fox? I think 
there is. Firstly I need to ask: do 
the dates fit? Yes, they fit at a 
basic level. Reynard was well- 
known as a character and text 
when Tolkien was growing up, 
since juvenile versions 
of Reynard the Fox were 
popular reading for children. He 
was also known to grown-ups, 
since the popular fairy-tale 
anthologist and scholar Joseph 
Jacobs had issued his Caxton- 
derived modern-English The 
Most Delectable History of 
Reynard the Fox in 1895. What 
might one find in such popular 
volumes? Well, one might 
encounter Reynard the fox 
claiming (chapter 21) to have 
had a magical Wonderful Ring 
with a three-coloured stone, red, 
white and green... 


“the red made the night as clear as 
day; the white cured all manner of 
diseases; and the green rendered 
the bearer invisible” — Dictionary 
of Phrase & Fable. 


This all sounds rather similar 
to Gandalf’s red ring of fire and 
light, Galadriel’s white ring of 
healing and mending, and the 
One Ring itself. 


Actually, the invisibility is not to 
be found in either the 
intermediate Caxton or the 
Goethe versions of the Reynard 
tale. Instead the green side of 
the ring’s gem there gives victory 
in a clash of arms, and immunity 
from injury. Possibly the 
invisibility is in the 1498 
version, which is elsewhere cited 
by the Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable under “Invisibility”. One 
translation hints that the ring 
can issue a blinding light, which 
effectively makes the wearer 
invisible to enemies in a fight. 


David Haden is the author of Tree & Star: Tolkien and the quest 
for Earendel (2022). He is also a scholar of H.P. Lovecraft. 
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But it would certainly have been 
possible for the young Tolkien 
to have been informed by 
various texts — including 
encyclopedic titles — that the 
ring was one that bestowed 
invisibility on its wearer. 


There are further similarities. 


There is deemed to be a fine 
inscription on this ring, just as 
there is in Tolkien. Indeed, this 
ancient inscription is only that 
only the most learned Master of 
languages in the land can now 
read. It also prolongs life... 


And furthermore the cunning 
Master said, / Whose finger bore 
that Ring, so he had read, 
Should never freeze in winter’s 
direct cold, / And calmly live in 
years and honors old. 


— from the Goethe version. 


Clearly we have a ring with the 
power of prolonging life, yet not 
infinitely so. Since it is further 
stated that... 


The power of Death alone it could 
not curb 


Here then are two clear 
similarities with Tolkien’s ring. 


Further, the precious ring is also 
‘lost’ (along with Reynard’s 
other imaginary jewels). Or so 
claims Reynard to the King. 
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But of course, he may yet find it 
again. Perhaps, suggests the 
wily Reynard... “We can order 
the Magician Alkarin to consult 
his books” and thus he can 
“search the earth” to determine 
the location. Again, all similar 
to Tolkien’s vision of the One 
Ring. We can even note the 
same unusual name of Alkarin 
being prominently re-used in 
Tolkien, this being the name of 
the king under whom Gondor 
achieved its mightiest power. 


There is more. Consider that 
Reynard further thinks up for 
the King his ‘Reynard’s Globe of 
Glass’. This being another 
invaluable treasure... 


“supposed to reveal what was 
being done — no matter how far 
off — and to afford any 
information on any subject that 
the person consulting it wished to 
know” — Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable. 


One thinks here of the similarity 
with the palantiri —also known 
as the ‘seeing stones of 
Numenor found in Tolkien. 
Although admittedly polished 
crystal ‘scrying’ balls — as used 
by magicians such as John Dee 
and fairground fortune-teller 
alike — do certainly provide a 
pre-existing template for any 
such literary invention. Thus the 
comparison cannot be said to be 
a conclusive one. 
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As a linked tale-cycle, Reynard 
the Fox had both the age and the 
cultural background to have 
interested the more mature 
Tolkien. In written form it draws 
drawing on Flemish (once called 
‘Frankish’) folk tales via the 
wider French-German 
borderlands, and this ‘wily fox’ 
epic this dates from the 1100s 
and even earlier written 
fragments have been found. 


Tolkien scholars will be well 
aware that he was interested in 
the names and folk tales of the 
Franks and the Lombards. The 
Franks had once known of 
Auriwandalo, cognate for the 
Anglo-Saxon Earendel — who 
was the seed for Tolkien’s 
Legendarium. The eminent 
Catholic scholar and church 
historian, Rev. F. G. Holweck, 
even had it that the great sung 
Antiphons — monastic chant- 
song heralds of Christmas, on 
which the Anglo-Saxon Exeter 
Book’s fateful earendel lines 
directly drew — were “of 
Frankish origin”. We also know 
that later in his life Tolkien was 
interested in the dialect in 
English parts of Pembrokeshire, 
a remote part of Wales, which 
had absorbed many Flemish 
[Frankish] families from the 
continent. In particular from 
Ghent, which incidentally was 
once a Vandal city — the Vandal 
tribal name rooting via philology 
to a strong earendel connection. 
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Tolkien would also have known 
the great and pioneering scholar 
Grimm, who had long 
correspondence with Flemish 
experts and had early written 
scholarly works on Reynard. 
Grimm (1824) had even mused 
on Reynard the Fox as being the 
survival of Frankish and thus 
Germanic mythological legend... 
and Tolkien knew his Grimm. 
Now it should be said that 
Grimm’s early theory of ‘direct’ 
mythological survival has since 
fallen by the wayside. But the 
Flemish Reynard (source of all 
modern versions) might still 
have been thought by Tolkien to 
have been a partial reliquary for 
fragments of archaic folklore. 
Indeed, had Tolkien consulted 
the 1911 Encyclopaedia 
Britannica he would have found 
the authority observing that... 


“[Grimm’s] theories, which have 
been much contested, have received 
additional support from the 
researches of K. Krohn, who 
discovered [1880s and 1890] many 
of the stories most characteristic of 
the cycle in existing Finnish 
folklore, where they can hardly 
have arrived through learned 
channels.” 


Here we also have a Finnish link 
for Reynard, and of course the 
young Tolkien was also deep into 
Finnish lore and the nation’s 
curious but epic story of the 
Kalevala. 
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Who was this Kaarle Krohn — 
the ‘K. Krohn’ Reynard expert 
who was mentioned a moment 
ago by the Britannica? One of 
the leading Kalevala experts 
and deemed to be the ‘father’ of 
the Finnish school of scholars 
on such matters. It thus seems 
inconceivable that Tolkien 
would not have known of his 
work on Reynard, even though 
Krohn appears to have 
published mostly in German. 
While there was no foxy ur-epic 
to be found in Finland, looking 
at the wider distributions of key 
tales and clusters Krohn had 
detected certain Reynard tale- 
sequences in existence for over a 
thousand years. He stated... 


“It was clear that into Finland 
there came from the west 
Scandinavian versions, and from 
the east Russian versions of one 
and the same tale, and that 
Finland was not a land through 
which tales travelled, but was 
rather the final destination of two 
streams of tradition. ... The most 
southern part of northern Europe 
which can be conceived of as the 
home of the tale of the bear and 
the fox is northern Germany. ... 


We can conclude that in Germany 
the whole chain of adventures was 
present before the settling of the 
Saxons. ... From Germany on the 
one hand the original form with 
the bear reached Scandinavia and 
on the other hand the form with 
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the wolf, influenced by the fable 
literature and the animal epic, 
reached Russia.” — translated by 
Thompson, to be quoted in his The 
Folktale, 1977. 


Whatever the ultimate tribal 
roots or later national 
affiliations of the tale-cycle, I 
have established that it would 
be a matter encountered by 
someone interested in the 
Franks and the Finns and their 
lore. Tolkien was interested in 
both. Can a date then be 
suggested for Tolkien’s possible 
interest in Reynard? Yes, and as 
early as 1920. In one early 
version of his “The Tale of 
Tinuviel” (1920), Melko’s 
lieutenant (“he was in Melko’s 
constant following”) is called 
“Tiberth”, demon Prince of Cats 
(“whom the Gnomes have called 
Tiberth”). This name is similar 
to the central tom-cat character 
in Reynard, called Tibert 
(Flemish Tibert, Dutch Tybert, 
Old French Tibert, and later 
English Gilbert via a Chaucer 
translation from the French — 
all of which likely roots to the 
Germanic Theobald). 


If we credit the idea that 
Melko’s lieutenant became the 
eventual Sauron, then it appears 
that he was originally cast as a 
demon tom-cat who bore the 
name of the cat in Reynard. 
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Admittedly Tolkien’s use 

of Tiberth / Tibert is 
circumstantial, since the word 
does not necessarily have to 
come from Reynard. It was 
once in general use in England 
as the name for a dominant 
male cat. Skeat has... 


“T take Tybalt to be a shorter form 
of Theobald, which again is short 
for Theodbald ... The A.S. [Anglo- 
Saxon] form is Theodbald, which 
occurs in Beda, [Bede] Hist. Eccl, 
bk. i. c. 34.” — Skeat, Notes on 
English etymology. 


Pope usefully adds that, for the 
1720s in England... 


“Tibbald (as pronounced) or 
Theobald (as written)” — Dunciad. 


This died out and ‘Tom-cat’ was 
the common name in Tolkien’s 
time, though today we still use 


‘Tibbles’ as a common cat name. 


It can now apply to a female as 
well as a male cat. 


In The Lord of the Rings, 
Tolkien’s only directly uses 
‘Theobald’ once, and in variant 
form, as the Shire name Tobold 
Hornblower. There seems no 
implication of ‘cats’ about this 
character, unless one can 
perhaps venture a stretched 
comparison with a cat’s delight 
in the pungent herb ‘cat-nip’. In 
which case it might be relevant 
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that ‘old Tobald’ was the 
inventor of the smoking of pipe- 
weed and the founder of the 
Southfarthing industry that was 
then built around the lucrative 
production of Longbottom Leaf 
and similar smoking varieties. 
More likely is that this Shire 
name carries the conventional 
English understanding of 
Theobald as a common personal 
name conveying people (his 
folk, leader of) | bold (in 
jeopardy), i.e. he is ‘a prince 
who will be bold in a situation of 
jeopardy, to protect his people’. 


Isengrim the wolf is another key 
character of the Reynard tale- 
cycle. His name can also be 
found in Tolkien. Isengrim is a 
key name among the Tooks of 
the Shire, since the very famous 
Bullroarer was “son of Isengrim 
the Second”, the 10th Thain. 
Though even there, the name 
cannot be quite pinned down 

to Reynard. Since scholars now 
state that Isengrim was an 
ancient tale-name used for a 
wolf long before the first 
instances of Reynard are 
known. Be that as it may, 
Tolkien may not have known of 
that fact in the pre-war era. 


Thus the names of Tiberth and 
Isengrim are present, but 
cannot be fully and firmly 
connected with Reynard. 
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However, if I’m right about 

a Reynard source for Tolkien’s 
world-building then this may 
help to illuminate the 
appearance of a talking fox near 
the start of The Lord of the 
Rings. That many animals could 
or might talk is evidently 
accepted as a fact in Middle- 
earth. On the journey to 
Weathertop Pippin hints that 
they may even tell “tales” at 
times, while Aragorn implies 
that many of the birds are tell- 
tales used as “spies”. Later, at 
the edge of Fangorn, the horse 
Shadowfax clearly appears to 


“understand the speech of men”. 


Though such things are 
evidently fading away by the 
time of The Lord of the Rings, 
and there Tolkien only has the 
eagles speaking to men. 


The strongest hint comes early 
and can be quite jarring to some 
readers. A male fox appears 
early in the great tale, and his 
‘talking’ discomforts some 
readers of Tolkien — especially 
those who have forgotten their 
Hobbit. We might now see this 
fox as not only a bold attempt to 
ease the reader’s transition 
between the talking animals of 
The Hobbit and The Lord of the 
Rings. His appearance may 
have also been Tolkien’s 

nod to the ancient tale @ 
of Reynard the Fox. 


A Scottish riddle was published in 
1881 in the worthy Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the North-east of 

Scotland (Folk-lore Society). So far as 
I can tell it has not been noticed in 
the otherwise assiduous search for 
the origin of the word “Hobbit”. The 
riddle runs thus: 


Q: “Hobbity-bobbity sits on this side 
o’ the burn, Hobbity-bobbity sits on 
that side o’ the burn, An gehn ye 
touch hobbity-bobbity, Hobbity- 
bobbity ‘ill bite you ?” 


A: “A nettle.” 


Ebenezer Rhodes in his book Peak 
Scenery (1824), describing hobbit-ish 
inhabited ‘hill-warrens’ near Buxton, 
on the western edge of the Peak: 


“The lime hills beyond Buxton have a 
curious and delusive effect [To the eye, 
these hills] appear like an assemblage 
of tents, placed on a steep acclivity, in 
regular stages one above another [...] 
Many of them have been excavated, 
and now form habitations. Some are 
divided into several apartments, and 
one aperture serves to carry off the 
smoke from the whole. The roofs of 
these humble dwellings are partially 
covered with turf and heath, and not 
infrequently a cow or an ass takes a 
station near the chimney, on the top of 
the hut, amongst tufts of fern and 
thistles, which together produce a very 
singular and sometimes a pleasing 
effect. One conical hill that I observed, 
contains within it five or six different 
habitations, and to the whole there 
appears but one or two chimneys.” 
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Items of interest, from late 2022, and then running back to 2019. 


+ New on Archive.org to borrow, Roger C. Schlobin’s 
collection Phantasmagoria: Collected Essays on the 
Nature of Fantasy. This includes the essay “The Monsters 
are Talismans and Transgressions: Tolkien and Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight”, which discusses how 
Tolkien might have subtly woven certain tones and shades 
from Gawain into The Lord of the Rings. Such as having a 
mostly “absentee villain”. The author briefly examines 
Boromir as a flawed character, but curiously overlooks Sir 
Gawain as the obvious template for Boromir’s lone and 
questing journey to find the mysterious Rivendell. Though 
I'll admit that this quest is easy to overlook, deeply 
interwoven as it is across a dozen or more points in LoTR. 


See also the “Pearls” of Pearl: Medieval Appropriations in 
Tolkien’s Mythology which is an excellent study of the 


likely influence of the Gawain-poet’s Pearl on Tolkien. 


+ Tea with Tolkien has a useful new Concise Outline 
of the Waldman Letter (Letter 131). This being a very long 
letter/pitch by Tolkien to an editor, written and sent in 
1951. The Tolkien Gateway also has an existing summary 
online, but that is more slab-like and difficult to skim. 
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- Douglas A. Anderson’s new scholarly Tom Shippey on 
Tolkien: A Checklist through 2022. Free as a .PDF file, 
though regrettably only for those with an Academia.edu 
account. 


+ New in December at The European Conservative, the 
article “When Middle Earth Came to Vienna”... 


“The renewed obsession with the minutiae of Tolkien’s work 
gives me an excuse to revisit [...] the inspiration for Tolkien’s 
Battle of the Pelennor Fields.” 


For more details see the free “The Horns of the North: 
Historical Sources of J.R.R. Tolkien’s Trilogy” (1976). A 
short conference paper, now online. Some interesting early 
suggestions for sources, in a major but little-known event 
in Turkish / central European history. 


+t I see that in Spring 2022 Malvern claimed Tolkien 
with a rather poorly proof-read leaflet (e.g. “C.s lewis”) 
containing a mapped walking route along the top of the 
Malverns. An article in Mallorn in 1998, “A Fiftieth 


Anniversary Walk (or There and Back Again, an academics 


day out)” discussed and re-traced the walk in question... 


the [walk in the] Malvern Hills in 1947 was the last they 
[Tolkien and Lewis] went on together. 


Garth (Tolkien’s Worlds) is less sure on this point, and 
offers that it was “perhaps” their last walk together. But 
they were definitely there. The new leaflet also makes an un 
-referenced claim that Malvern Hills, on the western edge 
of the West Midlands, inspired the... 


Ered Nimrais mountain range, known colloquially as the White 
Mountains” and that “In a rare admission, Tolkien 
acknowledged that these White Mountains were, indeed, based 
on The Malvern Hills. 
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This seems unlikely, given the greatly differing elevation 
and reach. Again one consults Garth (Tolkien’s Worlds) to 
find that the source was a recollection of a verbal 
conversation. On this Garth suggests a mis-remembering... 
“perhaps based on a mis-hearing”. This seems quite likely 
to me. But a mis-hearing of what? Well, The Weather Hills 
would be a far more apt comparison. That comparison has 
already been made in Mallorn in 1992 in the article “The 
Geology of the Northern Kingdom”. This also offers some 
clear geological parallels. Weathertop is at the southern 
end of the Weather Hills, and thus the Hereford Beacon 
and its hill-fort remains would have partly inspired 
Weathertop. Again, quite a plausible surmise. Here are the 
Weather Hills in The Fellowship of the Ring. Six days out 
from Bree, the hobbits and Strider encounter the Weather 
Hills... 


The hills drew nearer. They made an undulating ridge, often 
rising almost to a thousand feet, and here and there falling 
again to low clefts or passes leading into the eastern land 
beyond. Along the crest of the ridge the hobbits could see what 
looked to be the remains of green-grown walls and dikes, and in 
the clefts there still stood the ruins of old works of stone. [... 
Stider recalls that] “long before, in the first days of the North 
Kingdom, [the Men of the West] built a great watch-tower on 
Weathertop, Amon Sul they called it. It was burned and broken, 
and nothing remains of it now but a tumbled ring, like a rough 
crown on the old hill’s head. Yet once it was tall and fair.” 


+ “T Dwelt There Once’: Home, Belonging and 
Dislocation in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings”. A 


Philosophy dissertation from Finland, which turns out to 
be an excellent piece of work, very illuminating of an 
important theme running through LoTR. 
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Above we see Herefordshire Beacon (‘British Camp’ hill-fort) in the 1910s, 
and below in circa the 1930s or 40s. The new tally of evidence presented 
on previous pages strongly suggests that the hill-fort remains at the end of 
the hills would have partly inspired Weathertop in Middle-earth. 


Slate 


Puts: _ —_ 


BRITISH CAMP OR HEREFORDSHIRE BEACON 


Cards newly cleaned and colourised. 
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- Newly available via Amazon in dead-tree and e-book 


formats, the book Tolkien Dogmatics: Theology through 


Mythology with the Maker of Middle-earth (November 
2022). Weighing in at 432 pages, it is billed as... 


a comprehensive manual of Tolkien’s theological thought. [...] 
Austin M. Freeman [who teaches Apologetics at university level] 
inspects Tolkien’s entire corpus — The Hobbit, The Lord of the 
Rings and beyond — as a window into his theology. 


There’s no mention of use of the Letters here, which is 
slightly worrying. Though I see the book has an 
encouraging recommendation from Tolkien scholar 
Thomas Honegger... 


Tolkien Dogmatics is likely to become a standard text for 
interested laypeople and literary critics as well as professional 
theologians when discussing the theology of the maker of 
Middle-earth. 


The book is a self-described “manual”. In that regard I 
noted a short buyer-review, stating that... “the theology is 
nicely organised” and another source admired the wealth of 
footnotes. But it’s probably not the A-Z cross-referenced 
encyclopedia that a non-theologian Tolkien scholar might 
hope for. 


I see the author is also editor of the recent Theology and 
H.P. Lovecraft, in which he had a chapter comparing the 
world-building approaches of Lovecraft and Tolkien. 


If you can’t afford Tolkien Dogmatics yet, apparently the 
publisher Lexham Press is sending out review copies. At 
December 2022, Google Books knows nothing about it 
while Amazon’s “Look Inside” only offers the front cover. I 
see there’s a podcast interview with the author, dated 21st 
December 2022. 
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+ A new interview, “For The Love of Tolkien and 
Lewis”. This has news of a forthcoming screen 
documentary... 


Joseph Loconte, PhD., is an author, Senior Fellow in 
Christianity and Culture at The King’s College, and the Director 
of the B. Kenneth Simon Center for American Studies at the 
Heritage Foundation. [...] His most recent project is a 
documentary on Lewis and Tolkien, with an emphasis on the 
way that war shaped their friendship and writings. Tri-State 
Voice writer Blake Whitmer recently sat down to interview him 
about his work. 


+ New to me is news of the stage play Lewis & Tolkien 
of Wardrobes and Rings, which my quick searches suggest 
first appeared under spotlights circa 2018. The play is said 
to be a “mature and insightful” two-hander which portrays 
the close friendship of Tolkien and C.S. Lewis. It was 
brought to my attention by a listing for a March 2023 
performance in America, and at a guess it may have further 
U.S. dates in 2023. The play... 


“is set in Oxford’s Eagle and Child pub, where British authors 
C.S. Lewis and J.R.R. Tolkien meet for what turns out to be 
their final conversation.” 


2 The Imaginative Conservative has new post on “The 
Inklings and the Outbreak of World War II”. They... 


worried that England would be next on the invasion list, and 
they began to enumerate the innumerable times they had 
publicly condemned the Nazis. 
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+ The next volume of the Journal of Tolkien Research is 


underway at December 2022, the first two items having 
been posted. One is an article which takes a rather over- 
complicated dive into “The Enigma of Goldberry”, the River 
-woman’s daughter who becomes the young beloved of old 
Tom Bombadil. The author usefully suggests that 
Bombadil’s reluctance to stray too far from Goldberry may 
be because he must be always on hand and attentive, to 
prevent her being drawn back to the river and to her former 
life as a nixie. The author also notes a connection of water- 
lilies with nix... 


“Lof] water-lilies both yellow and white, Grimm [1883] remarks 
that in modern German they are called ‘nixblumen‘ which 
translates as ‘nixie-flowers'. 


This is not a late confabulation arising from 1870s scholarly 
interest in nix, since I can find the word in a 1740 German 
dictionary. See my recent book Tree & Star for more 
discussion of Tolkien and the nix and their variants. 


+t Avery long new article in First Things offers an in- 
depth review of the recent essay “A Prophecy of Evil: 
Tolkien, Lewis, and Technocratic Nihilism”. I had 
previously noticed the essay in question, but had backed off 
within microseconds — because the pictures were so 
cringingly naff and because it was evidently mostly about 
C.S. Lewis. But apparently it is worth a read. 


+t “Addenda: One Middle English Manuscript and Four 
Editions of Medieval Works Known to J.R.R. Tolkien and 
What They Reveal” (2021). This offers several new 
additions to the recent “Tolkien read this’ book Tolkien’s 
Library: An Annotated Checklist. The free PDF can be had 
via searching Google Scholar for the title “in quote marks”. 
Last time I looked, academia.edu only allows public 
downloads in that way (for non-members). 
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+ New to me is Introducing the Medieval 
Dragon (2020) by Tolkien scholar Thomas Honegger. It is 
a University of Wales book of 144 pages. 


The contents are... 


INTRODUCING THE MEDIEVAL 


Preface. 


The Dragon and Medieval 
Religion. 


The Medieval Dragon and 
Folklore. 


The Dragon and Medieval 
Literature. 


Outlook and Conclusion. 


Endnotes. 


PA Net 


5 Oi 


Further reading. THOMAS HONEGGER 


+ The December 2022 event “On Dragons and 
Dinosaurs” at the Oxford University Museum of Natural 


History... 


On the ist January 1938, J.R.R. Tolkien gave his thoughts on 
dragonlore and dinosaurs in an illustrated lecture at the 
Museum not discussed anywhere else in his works. [Now we 
stage a live] once-in-a-lifetime re-run of Tolkien’s lecture 
featuring his original slides, supporting specimens, and 
documents. 


Completely sold-out in a bang and a flash, of course. 
Hopefully it will be recorded and placed online after the 
event. “Tolkien’s Deadly Dragons” has a free account of the 
original lecture. 
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+ Tree & Star: Tolkien and the Quest for Earendel 
(2022), my book of 200,000 words of deep scholarship on 
the young Tolkien and the mysterious Anglo-Saxon word 
earendel, from which sprang his Legendarium. Available 
now as an ebook on Gumroad. 


TREE > 
& STAR 


TOLKIEN): -j““nuligy 
ANN HEAOWES TM ae @ina, 
FOR EARENDEL } 
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+t The Dominican publication Dominicana offers a new 
meditation on “Christmas in Middle-Earth”... 


His stories about Middle-earth [...] also reveal the marvel of the 
Incarnation in ways that are explicit, surprising, overlooked, 
and ‘peculiar’ — to use the author’s own word. 


+ The Joys of Latin and Christmas Feasts: J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Farmer Giles of Ham. 


+ An extract from an old conference paper, now newly 
posted online as a blog post by Dimitra Fimi, as “Goblins 


in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers and Tolkien’s The Hobbit”. 


+  Ashort pre-Christmas meditation on “The 
Importance of Being Jolly”... 


“J.R.R. Tolkien’s hobbits provide an example from fiction; their 
response to the goods of everyday life, such as food, drink, and 
tobacco, is one of gratitude and exultation.” 


> 


+ “Palimpsestos Liricos em Tolkien” (2022). Translates 
as: ‘Lyrical Palimpsests in Tolkien: on the poetic 
interpolations and vestiges of Nordic and Anglo-Saxon 
literary traditions in the works of J.R.R. Tolkien’. A 
Masters dissertation for the University of Sao Paulo, in 
Portuguese. In the English abstract, the author sees a... 


... derivative relationship with Beowulf in Old English and 

the Elder Edda in Old Norse [and detects] traces left by such a 
process and its connection with the Germanic poetic tradition 
[and] compositional procedures from that tradition. 
[Something which, for Tolkien, may have] begun in an effort of 
translation”. 


Someone in a podcast — possibly Tom Shippey — recently 
recalled how translation of pages of text was given as an 
exercise by the better British schools, in Tolkien’s day. 
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It was a swift dash-it-off individual daily exercise. The 
young Tolkien, of course, went a step further. At least for 
Greek. To help him learn to translate Greek, he invented 
his own purified ‘Pure Greek’. 


+ “Subtle Speech and Pronouns in Tolkien and Old 
English”... 


“in Old English poetry ... dialectal ability is as important as 
valour”, where “the hero has to prove he is a talented speaker 
in order to be acknowledged”. 


+ A review of a new accessible book on Old English 
survivals, The Bone-Locker’s Speech. Related is the new 
undergraduate dissertation “The comparative impact of 
Old English and Classical language on the poetics of 
modern fantasy”. There are thoughtful and well-sourced 
central sections on Tolkien... 


as a lens through which to view the dissemination of the 
[poetic] structures of antiquity and to justify” [their re-use in 
fantasy literature]. 


+t  Atalk at the 2023 Oxford Literary Festival, “The 


Great Tales Never End: in Memory of Christopher 
Tolkien”... 


“The Bodleian’s Tolkien archivist Catherine McIlwaine, writer 
John Garth and academic Stuart Lee discuss the role of J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s son, Christopher, in promoting the works of his 
father and furthering understanding about them.” 


+ Open-access in LURe: Literary Undergraduate 
Research, “Christopher: The Editors and the 

Critics” (2022). A deft appreciation of Christopher 
Tolkien, by a talented undergraduate. 
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+ Many intelligent reading youngsters graduate 
themselves from The Hobbit straight into The Lord of the 
Rings, often at the early age of 11-13. I recall one lad I 
knew who read it avidly in the bike-sheds at school, when 
aged barely 11. I think I read it a few years later than red- 
haired Nigel, and can recall some of my first responses 
(such as being rather annoyed that Tolkien was suddenly 
introducing a new character, Dernhelm, more than half- 
way through). But more generally what does one think, at 
such an age, of the challenging larger work? There’s now a 
public PhD thesis on this topic, ‘Small Hands Do Them 


Because They Must’: examining the reception of The Lord 


of the Rings among young readers (2020, Glasgow 
University). 


+ The Melborne Catholic on “How Tolkien nearly lost 
his faith — and what drew him back”... “Out of wickedness 
and sloth I almost ceased to practise my religion [...] I 
regret those days bitterly” (Tolkien). 


+ The Adherent Apologetics podcast has a new 
interview, “Holly Ordway: The Christian World of J.R.R. 
Tolkien and The Lord of the Rings”. An Unexpected 
Journal had a issue on The Imaginative Harvest of Holly 
Ordway (Christmas 2021) — inspired by her book which 
surveys the modern writers Tolkien might have read. 


+ The Tolkien Experience podcast has a new interview 
with Brian Sibley, whose “newest project The Fall of 
Numenor is a book that pulls together Tolkien’s writings” 
on the topic, and makes a coherent book from them. 


+ Scholars and Storytellers offers “Reconstructionary 
Tales”, on Tolkien and the writer and scholar Guy 
Davenport. Who, as it turns out, was one of Tolkien’s 
university students. I can add that Davenport also rather 
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amusingly pranked the first wave of eager LoTR language- 
delvers. He claimed that all the names Tolkien gave to 
hobbits could actually be found in his local telephone book 
for Lexington, Kentucky (later shown to be untrue, sadly). 
More seriously Davenport also detected the influence of a 
“von Essenbach” in The Lord of the Rings. Definitely not a 
household name in the Anglosphere, but von Essenbach 
(1170 — c. 1220) was a poet of the mystical Arthurian 

epic Parzival in medieval German. On which one Richard 
Wagner based his 1882 opera, and the rest is history. 


+ Anew library blog-post from Special Collections at 
Washington University, “The Medieval Mind of Tolkien”, 
which offers a peep at a few of their treasured books. 


+ News of a new richly illustrated translation of “The 
Wanderer”... 


Cole decided to write her own translation of ‘The Wanderer’, 
one that would pay homage to Tolkien by using his language 
and themes [...] she also illustrated her text with beautiful 
watercolor paintings. 


+ The Parma Rumillion blog has a new post 

on “Tolkien and Stonyhurst College” in Lancashire. 
Tolkien made a delightful pen-sketch of the “New Lodge at 
Stonyhurst College”, shown in the post and which I had 
not seen before. But the blog post’s boots-on-the-ground 
research finds that... “the school and the area’s connection 
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to Tolkien and The Lord of the Rings is wildly 
exaggerated”. There are questions about... 


the Tolkien Trail promoted by [local tourist-board] Visit 
Lancashire and local businesses, although the leaflet does have 
a picture of New Lodge. The trail is a bit of a wild goose chase 
quite frankly, not using the public right-of-way to get a good 
view of the school and visiting places without meaningful 
Tolkien connections. 


But Parma Rumillion kindly offers readers an alternative 
route, with maps. And a warning about a strange local 
Jobsworth who drives a little white van. 


+ Calmgrove has a long August 2022 blog article in 
which he scrutinises some claims made for Tolkien’s 
Sidmouth (a small English seaside resort)... 


It seems to me that the most likely way that Sidmouth may 
have inspired Tolkien was that it provided periods of relaxation 
and escape in which to allow his imagination to run where it 
wanted, rather than any specific aspects of the Devon seaside 
and Jurassic Coast. Did Tolkien really “essentially” turn 
Sidmouth into the Shire and did the Jurassic Coast truly 
inspire the landscapes, flora, and fauna of the hobbits’ 
homeland? Or are the town’s advocates chasing a chimaera? 


At first glance there may be some disagreement with 
Garth. Calmgrove has... “While in Sidmouth he brought 
the hobbits far to the east of the Old Forest and the Barrow 
Downs to The Prancing Pony in Bree”, while Garth instead 
has him writing from Bree to Rivendell (Worlds, p. 74). 
Actually the Chronology supports both, since when he 
arrived in Sidmouth for a long holiday (“1st-15th 
September 1938”, Chronology) he already had the “In the 
House of Tom Bombadil” chapter done, if the reference to 
“Chapter VII” is the same as the book’s published chapter 
numbering. 
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Tolkien then spent the holiday writing the tale from 
there up to Frodo meeting Gloin at Rivendell. 

What Calmgrove doesn’t discover is that Garth notes 
that Tolkien found the name Barnabas Butter on a old 
Sidmouth gravestone (Worlds, p. 21, side column). 


+t The author of The Annotated Hobbit has a new 
post on “The Hobyahs: A Reconsideration”. “Hobyahs” 
became known via printed books as a Scotch household 
bogey creature, akin to the common Midlands / 
Northern English ‘Hob’ and ‘Lob’ — but made rather 
more scary to children due to vivid picture-book 
illustrations. As the article explains, Tolkien was 
interested in the word’s resemblance to his own word 
and he publically asked about its dissemination... 
although after The Hobbit. 


a Newly online in open-access in 2021, the final 
published version of “Middle America meets Middle- 


earth: American discussion and readership of J.R.R. 


Tolkien’s Lord of The Rings, 1965-1969” (2005). The 
first half being an in-depth history of the copyright 


problems with the book in America. Then a section on 
the first brief ‘craze’ for Tolkien among American’s 
fantasy-friendly youth, and the media response to it... 


[even when critics actually looked at the book] “... criticisms 
very frequently have had less to do with The Lord of the 
Rings itself than with their aversion to the type of book they 
think it to be, and equally to the type of reader attracted to 
such books.” 


+ The venerable U.S. magazine The National 

Review reviews the new Tolkien book The Fall of 
Numenor. Mostly gushy praise + a long potted summary, 
but it’s useful to have such a summary. 
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+ An Exploration of Tolkien’s Changing Visions of 


Faerie Through His Non-Middle-Earth Poetry (2021). A 
PhD thesis for the University of Glasgow, UK. The .PDF is 


online and public. A useful survey that... 


... analyses the themes, language, and folklore of Tolkien’s non 
-Middle-earth poetry, arguing that it is possible to see three 
sometimes overlapping phases [...] an initial phase when he 
explored who and what the fairies were; a second divergent 
phase where Tolkien at once studied the worlds and poetic 
styles of the medieval works he taught at Oxford yet also used 
his Faerie poems to protest the excesses of modern living; and 
a third phase where he increasingly merged his Christian 
beliefs with his concept of Faerie”. 


Concludes by showing how these approaches might have 
been woven into the late tale “Smith of Wootton Major”. 
One rather unconvincing section sees Bombadil as having 
one possible source in the 17th century English ballad- 
figure madman Tom O’Bedlam. 


+ Ominous news re: Tolkien Estate’s licensing deals 
for 2023. “LEGO BrickHeadz, The Lord of the 

Rings versions” are coming soon to toy stores. This 
hideous-looking line of plastic tat, specifically designed to 
look squat and monstrous, even has a pair that defiles 
“Aragorn & Arwen”. Ugh. I'll spare you the pictures. 


Regrettably I also see the Tolkien Society is seeming to 
endorse such corporate orc-work, through allowing Lego 
items into their “Best Artwork” annual category. 


+ An August 2023 summer school with John Garth, at 
the University of Oxford Department for Continuing 
Education, “An Introduction to Tolkien’s Mythology”. 
“From £1,315”. Fully booked in a bang and a flash, of 
course. 
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+  Ashort report on the John Garth lecture, given in 
November 2022 as part of Marquette’s large Tolkien 
exhibition in the USA. The lecture... 


‘Whispering Leaves: How Tolkien’s Manuscripts Reveal the 
Secrets of His Creativity’ ran a little over an hour [...] Garth 
teased a little bit of his next project as well. He said he was 
working on a book, tentatively entitled “Tolkien’s Mirror,” 
wherein he seeks to ground the work of The Lord of the 
Rings in Tolkien’s intra-war period (1918-1939) and World 
War II years (1939-1945), and show that much of Tolkien’s 
world-building reflected contemporaneous events, including 
those worldwide. 


+ A review of Garth’s “The Worlds of J.R.R. Tolkien: 
The Places That Inspired Middle-earth”, 


+ Forthcoming, a “revised and expanded edition” 
of The Silmarillion Primer. A little digging reveals it 


actually first appeared as a publisher’s bi-weekly blog-post 
series, at Tor.com back in 2017-18. 


+  Vermonter Jeb J. Smith’s newly-funded Kickstarter 
book A New Perspective on J.R.R. Tolkien and Middle- 
earth. Funded but not yet produced and shipped. The 
blurb is off-putting. For instance, claiming that it’s... “the 
first book of its kind to place Tolkien within his proper 
context” [re: how his] “worldview impacted his 
mythology”. Tom Shippey and others might wish to 
disagree. Also makes it sound like the author is going to be 
reliant only on his examination of “a wide range of 
Tolkien’s writings” and little else. 


+ Comments from Beyond Bree, on the recent 
book Something has Gone Crack which was a book on 
Tolkien’s First World War service and experiences. 
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+ Free online, a long scholarly blog post on “The 
Medieval in Middle-earth: Anglo-Saxon Elephants and 
Tolkien’s Oliphaunts” (2020). See also Medieval Animals 
in Middle-earth. 


+ “Galloping through the Middle Ages: The Horse in 
Medieval Life and Middle English Literature”. Horses 


and ponies are a ubiquitous but somewhat neglected 
aspect of Middle-earth, so a historical background survey 
is useful. 


+ “Possible Analogues of Invented Plant Species of 
Tolkien’s Middle-Earth in Earth’s Current Flora”. 


+ Free online, a blog article for a medical humanities 


site, “Fangorn, the Shire, and Beleriand: Tolkien’s 
Disabled Landscapes” (2022)... 


... we do not abandon lands after they are changed, or when 
their value is diminished in our eyes. The Ents reclaim Isen. 
The Hobbits remain in the Shire [and restore it, even though] 
neither goes back to the way they were before they were 
impaired. 


+ “The Tale of the Old Forest: The Damaging Effects 
of Forestry in J.R.R. Tolkien’s Written Works”. 


“... Finally the essay reconstructs a linear history of the Old 
Forest through posthumously published materials such as 
Unfinished Tales of Numenor & Middle-earth to discover the 
causes of the Old Forest’s villainy”. 


A grand claim, but it lacks the hoped-for focus on deep- 
history “causes”. 


+ The event “The Inklings and Horror: Fantasy’s Dark 
Corners’ was an online Winter Seminar 2022. 
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+  Tolkien’s cherished town of Warwick in the West 
Midlands of England it to have a giant Lord of the 

Rings style ‘trebuchet’ siege-engine again. The 22-ton 
wooden machine will be the world’s biggest, and by 2023 
it should be reading for flinging oliphaunt-sized loads 
around the grounds of Warwick Castle. Seen here is their 
earlier smaller engine, which is being retired. 
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Garth states (Worlds, p. 191) that it is “not unlikely” that 
the young Tolkien brothers took the train from 
Birmingham to the annual Warwick Pageant in the castle 
grounds. Though in those days there may not have been 
reconstructed siege-engines, it seems vaguely-possible 
that in the Edwardian period the castle could have offered 
displays of scale models set in battle dioramas. 
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+ A Concise List of Lord of the Rings Textual Changes 


(1954-2021) by Zionus (2022). Free, online, and covering 
the published editions rather than the drafts. Finds... “70+ 
changes unrecorded by others [and] a dozen possible errors 
in the latest edition.” 


+ Tolkien, Europe, and Tradition: From Civilisation to 
the Dawn of Imagination (2022). From... “a specialist in 


Germanic studies [who] demonstrates the European 
heritage that inspired Tolkien by explicating the finer 
details of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian myth, the 
Finnish Kalevala, Greco-Roman influence, and much 
more.” Appears to be a translation from the French. 
Despite the grandiose title, it has just 48 pages of core text. 
As such it can hardly be called a book, though it is sold as 
such. At a guess it may be a printed lecture? 


+ The new book From Imagination to Faerie: Tolkien’s 
Thomist Fantasy (July 2022) now has a partial Google 


Books preview and TOCs... 


1 ‘Tolkien's Catholic Background | 1 


Part One: “What Is There in a Name?”: Tolkien's Theory of Language | 23 
2 Tolkien and the Science of Language | 25 
3 The Nature of Words | 42 
4 ‘The Aesthetics of Words | 59 


Conclusion: Part One | 81 


Part Two: Myth, History, and Truth: Tolkien’s “Mythopoeia” | 83 
5 Historical Mythologists | 85 
6 Mythical Language | 102 


7 Tolkien's Theory of Myth | 125 


Conclusion: Part Two | 145 


Part Three: Tolkien’s Theory of Imagination | 147 


8 ‘The Nature and Purpose of the Imagination | 149 
9 Tolkien's Appropriation of the Theories of Imagination | 165 
10 Literary Creation under God: Man as Sub-creator | 180 


Conclusion: Part Three | 200 


Part Four: The Beatitudes of Faérie | 203 
11 Recovery | 205 
12 Escape | 220 
13 Consolation | 235 


14 Faérie | 244 
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A theological podcast from October 2022 interviews the 
French author of this new book From Imagination to 
Faerie: Tolkien’s Thomist Fantasy The interview and 
discussion are excellent. I can’t locate any reviews of this 
book, as yet, even on Amazon. 


+ “The Vyne Ring in context: powerful people and 


powerful rings during the end of Roman Britain”, an open- 
access English chapter from the sumptuous and 


scholarly Rings of Power print book (2019, 2 volumes) on 
the cultural archaeology and thinking on ancient finger- 
rings. Readers will recall Tolkien’s connections with this 
and Nodens. This open-access chapter also gives the TOCs, 
and there one finds the essay paired in the book with 
Thomas Honegger’s German-language “Tolkien und die 
Tradition der Ringe der Macht”. I find an English version of 
Honegger’s article is freely available. The book’s TOCs also 
show that most of the other chapters are in German. There 
appears to be no open-access version, other than these 
chapters. 
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+ The open-access “To Bring Back some Eagleness to 
Eagles: On Bird Worldings in the Bronze Age” (2020). 


Relevant to Tolkien’s understanding of eagles in ancient 
Northern history and tales, and also to early (and since 
discounted) philological ideals about the possibility of an 
eagle meaning relating to the mysterious word earendel. 
Which, though now unlikely, may have influenced the 
young Tolkien’s imagination. The... 


research community has paid very little attention to avian 
creatures [and] birds seem to vanish from the air [in recent 
cultural studies of farming and landscape, because] Marxism 
still seem to rule contemporaneous Bronze Age research. 


+ Birds of Creation in the Old English Exeter 
Book (paywall, abstract only). 


+t “Tolkien and the Zeppelins” is on “his posting to 
Holderness, in April 1917, [which] placed him in the alarms 


and excursions of another front line.” A outstanding 
historical research essay from a military historian, and one 
that deeply informs ‘the threat from the air’ in The Lord of 
the Rings. 


‘ 


+ “Tolkien’s Work on the Oxford English Dictionary”. 
New evidence... “suggests that Tolkien was carrying out 


work for the OED earlier than previously believed.” By 
Christmas 1918 to be precise. 


6 


$ ‘Tolkien and the Art of Book Reviewing”. 


+ “The Living Tradition of Medieval Scripts in J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Calligraphy”. On scribal hands that may have 


inspired his own style of penmanship. 


+ A new earendel variant (‘cognate’) has recently been 
found in an early Gothic sermon. 
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+ Amazon UK is now listing Tolkien’s Library: An 
Annotated Checklist: Second Edition Revised and 
Expanded, due 31st January 2023. The book is currently 
listing as a Kindle ebook only, and the listing previews an 
appealing new cover. 


TOUNIEN'S 
LIUBIRVAUROY 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND EXPANDED ZAN ANNOTATED 


HECKLIST. 


1. AFTERWORD BY VERLYN FLIEGER 

2. NEW INTRODUCTION INCLUDING IN-DEPTH ANALYSIS OF THE CRITERIA AND 
REASONS FOR THE CHOICES MADE IN SELECTING AND ARRANGING ENTRIES 

3. THE LIST OF ENTRIES IS COMPOSED OF SECTION A ”PRIMARY SOURCES” AND 
SEcTION B "SECONDARY souRCES” (SECTION A ONLY INCLUDES BOOKS THAT WE 
KNOW FOR SURE TOLKIEN READ FROM PRIMARY EVIDENCE, WHILE IN B ONE FINDS 
THE BOOKS WE MAY REASONABLY SUPPOSE HE READ FROM SECONDARY EVIDENCE) 
4. THE ADDITION OF MORE THAN 400 NEW BOOKS IN PRIMARY SOURCES 
(mostty) AND SECONDARY SOURCES 


5. EXPANSION OF EXISTING ENTRIES 


6. Cover Art By JAY JOHNSTONE 


7. HarDCOvER / PAPERBACK / EBOOK 


’ £ 
EXTRA: A PoeEM By G.B. SMITH NOT INCLUDED IN A SPRING HarRVEST Pa, Ei WV 


WWW.LUNAPRESSPUBLISHING.COM Oronzo Citi - TOLKIENIANO 


There’s a detailed response to the criticism of the first 
edition of the book Tolkien’s Library, from the author. Half 
of it is a usefully detailed investigation into Tolkien’s likely 
input into the Davis revision of the Tolkien & Gordon 
edition of Gawain. The new edition of Tolkien’s Library is 
due in early 2023 (see above), with 400 new listings. 


+ Further out in time, a major new Tolkien book is set 
for the end of March 2023 and is pre-ordering now. To be 


titled The Battle of Maldon: together with The 


Homecoming of Beorhtnoth, it will have Tolkien’s scholarly 
notes and “unpublished and never-before-seen texts and 


draft”. Plus related essays by Tolkien, and the text of his 
lecture “The Tradition of Versification in Old English”. 
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+ A download of a lecture by Prof. Giuseppe Pezzini 
(University of Oxford), Tolkien on the Nature and Purpose 
of Christian Art. “This lecture was given on 21st April 2022 
at The Christian Heritage Centre at Stonyhurst as part of 
the ‘Catholicism and the Arts: An Intellectual 

Retreat’.” (Online August 2022). Be warned that the 
Centre’s disastrous podium microphone often goes haywire 
and this, combined with the very heavy Italian accent, 
makes for a difficult listen. 


See also his open-access journal article “The Lords of the 


West: Cloaking, Freedom and the Divine Narrative in 
Tolkien’s Poetics” (2019). 


+ In The Spectator magazine ($ paywall) in November 
2022, “In defence of fairy tales”... 


A recent opinion poll has revealed that they terrify people 
under the age of 30, who consider them horribly 
inappropriate for children [and] ‘sexist’ and old-fashioned 
and outdated.” [Yet] “Some of these fairy tales date back 
6,000 years [...] That they have lasted, often scarcely 
changed, over the intervening millennia seems to me 
evidence that they contain certain immutable truths, 
applicable to all, regardless of whether we were chasing the 
last handful of mammoths or attempting to split the atom. 
[But today they are too often seen as] simply conduits for 
grievance and resentment” [And when such] “stories are 
read with blinkers on ... The real point of the story is 
entirely lost. 


+ New on UnHerd is “Who cancelled English folklore? 
Britain is embarrassed by its heritage.” 


+ Index to fairy tales, myths and legends (Second 
edition, 1924) and Supplement 1 (1937) and Supplement 
2 (1952). Archive.org has the 1915 first edition, as a PDF. 


See also the 1958 six volume Motif-index of folk-literature. 
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+ John Ahern has a short but stimulating new article 
musing on “The Forest and the Descendants of Saruman”... 


It is easy to sentimentalize Tolkien’s trees. [...] But there is 
another side to the story. [...] Saruman may use the forests of 
Fangorn to fuel his machines, but for much longer than that 
Sauron used Mirkwood to gather his strength. On the whole, 
there are four forests in The Lord of the Rings and only one is 
unambiguously good. 


+ In anew research study “The Influence of the Mother 
Tongue on the Perception of Constructed Fantasy 
Languages”, researchers found that Tolkien’s Elvish 
languages Quenya and Sindarin sounded the most 
mellifluous to German and Japanese speakers. While 
Orcish which the second most favoured language among 
Chinese speakers. 


+ “One Graph to Rule them All: Using NLP and Graph 
Neural Networks to analyse Tolkien’s Legendarium” is an 
open-access paper for a December 2022 conference. New 
computational methods were used to... “study character 
networks extracted from a text corpus of J.R.R. Tolkien’s 
Legendarium.” An early version is available on Arxiv. 


+ A thoughtful new blog post from the Deputy Head 
Girl at Wimbledon High School in London, “How does 


mapping help to create a fictional world?”, with a strong 
Tolkien focus. 


+ The open-access paper GIS & Middle Earth (online 
2021). GIS = computer-assisted mapping and map-making. 
Complete with free DEM height-map downloads, 
containing the entire terrain of Middle-earth as 3D data. 


+ Tolkien Studies, Volume 19, 2022 Supplement (July 
2022, $ paywall). A single book-length article, “The 


Chronology of The Lord of the Rings”. Being the first full 
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publication of Tolkien’s own day-by-day working ‘grid 
chart’ for The Lord of the Rings, used by him to keep track 
of which characters were where on which day. I seem to 
recall that I saw a section of this at the Bodleian exhibition, 
a few years ago in Oxford. Has extensive scholarly notes. 


+ “The Symbolic Function of the Cityscape in J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings”. 


+ The Times Diary: Tolkien’s flag flying again (October 
2022, $ possible paywall)... 


A historic Oxford pub where Tolkien and C.S. Lewis used 
to drink [has reopened] after supporters each paid at least 
£1,000 for a share in a 15-year lease. As well as being de- 
modernised to create a suitably Inklings air, The Lamb 
and Flag will now host book launches and talks. 


And The Spectator magazine (possible $ paywall) has an 
October 2022 article by a leader of the group, 


describing... How we're saving Tolkien’s pub. 
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+ “Companions in Shipwreck: J.R.R. Tolkien’s Female 
Friendships” (2019 book chapter, and now newly open- 


access). Detailed accounts of his female students, some of 
the family au-pairs and friends. 


$ The Spanish Tolkien Society had a large exhibition in 


2022, with talk on “J.R.R. Tolkien’s Spanish Connections”. 


+ “J.R.R. Tolkien: The Art of the Manuscript” Catalog. 
200 page catalog for the current Marquette University 


exhibition, which closes 23rd December 2022. The 
exhibition, and presumably also its catalog, apparently 
includes unspecified “never-before published works” by 
Tolkien. 


+ A newscholarly blog post “Lost in Translation: Ettins 
in Old English”. It seems the author is pushing back 
strongly against a lumpy assumption held by a few 
confabulating pagans, who appear to want to believe that 
“all giants are ettins” so that they can freely start “equating 
ettins and ents”. The author notes that... 


As far as I am aware, nowhere in the Old English corpus is there 
an ent who is also referred to as an ettin, or vice versa, so the 
two appear to be mutually exclusive. 


+ Full details are online of a 30 credit Theology and 
Religion module Tolkien: Scholar, Critic, Writer at the 
University of Exeter. With reading list. Tutor Nick Groom... 
“will also consider how far Tolkien’s experience of place, 
including his trips to Cornwall, affected his work”. The 
module was devised/approved in 2019, and at a guess is 
possibly still running annually. 


: Newly noticed at the latest edition of Journal of 
Tolkien Research, the short conference paper “Tolkien’s 
Coleridgean Legacy” (i.e. Coleridge the writer and thinker). 
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+ A review of the book Law, Government, and Society 
in J.R.R. Tolkien’s Works (2022). Another review from 
2021 is found here. 


+ Dr. Philip Irving Mitchell’s ongoing public archive of 
online classroom handouts on Tolkien and Medieval 
Tradition. With useful short summaries such as Emotional 


Monarchy in Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings (August 2022). 


+  Newin the questionable Brazilian Journal of 
Development (not in DOAJ or the Brazilian aggregators, 
and I won’t index it in JURN), a November 2022 article in 
English. “J.R.R. Tolkien: an analysis of the English 
conservative political culture” is said to be drawn from a 
Masters dissertation. 


+ A new website for Tolkien and Alliterative Verse — A 
resource for students, poets, researchers, and anyone 
interested in J.R.R. Tolkien’s poetry, from Anna Smol. Has 
a Descriptive Bibliography for Tolkien, a guide to finding a 
small handful of worthy writing to introduce Alliterative 
Metre, and (soon) her guide to Secondary Sources. 


+ Song Lyrics in The Hobbit: What They Tell Us detects 
the different relationships each race has with time. 


+ Review of Tolkien as a Literary Artist. Usefully notes 
and details a poetry section in the book... 


The analysis of “Poems and Songs”, of which there are 
more than 60 within The Lord of the Rings, posits that 
various recitations and performances serve the plot by 
advancing narrative development as much as to add 
entertainment. Kullmann notes four types of verse: Mythic, 
Functional, Bellicose, and Otherworldly. A handy table 
(pages 230-233) catalogs a breakdown of the types and 
their schemas. The poems are then elucidated by their 
textual traditions and genres, mostly related to English 
folksongs. 
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+ I found what appears to be an offshoot of the January 
2022 YouTube Tolkien Day lectures, which I first encounter 
in summer of 2022. The offshoot video is an excellent short 
YouTube lecture on “The Poetry of J.R.R. Tolkien”. Many 
good clear points in just 11 minutes, but the young speaker 
makes the especially pithy point that Tolkien — who must 
surely be the most read poet of the 20th century due to all 
the poetry and lyrics in his books — is... 


not even mentioned in any general account of 20th century 
English poetry, so far as ’m aware 


+ Open-access in the Italian journal Mantichora, ““Like 
Flowers Beneath The Ancient Song”: Language And Myth 
In Owen Barfield and J.R.R. Tolkien” (2021). Wrongly 
states the article is in Italian. It’s actually in English. 


At the basis of language there is first and foremost an ancient 
pleasure — purely expressive and performative — of articulating 
sounds [that are] pleasantly conformed to the objects they 
designate (“phonetic fitness”) [... with these being often 
originally] strongly linked to the natural environment. 


+ The Incredible Nineteenth Century: Science Fiction, 
Fantasy, and Fairy Tale. An open-access journal flagged as 


“Journal coming soon!” from Middle Tennessee State 
University in the USA. Will seek to focus on... 


the time period in which the modern genres of science fiction 
and fantasy began, and in which the academic study of fairy tale 
and folklore has its roots. 


Many open access journals never make it issue one. But if it 
launches it may be relevant to the 1906-1926 Tolkien, since 
his world was partly formed by the products of that earlier 
time in the late 19th century. Much as today someone 
would have been formed by the 1966-1986 period, though 
still be living and working in the 2000s and onward. 
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+  There’s an updated archive for Tolkien Journal 
The 1965 — 1972. Newly said by the curator to now be in 
searchable .PDF form, at fanac.org. 


+t The new paid-for journal Hither Shore 17: Brucken 
und Grenzen — Bridges and Borders (September 2022). 
Amazon UK calls it a German edition, and indeed it is 
published by the German Tolkien Society. But so far as I 
can tell there’s not also a twin English edition, and the 
TOCs suggest a substantial part of the issue is in English. 
Indeed, the issue opens with an editorial which muses on 
what happens when a German journal becomes 
substantially English. The same shift is said to be true of 
their conferences. 


Among other items in Hither Shore 17 in English... 
~ “Reconsidering Tom Bombadil in The Lord of the Rings“. 


~ “One Must Tread the Path that Need Chooses”: The Choice of 
Need in Tolkien’s Moria Sequence.” 


~ “Explorations into the linguistic character of Westron”. 


On the latter, you’ll recall Westron is the “common tongue” 
of Middle-earth — akin to Latin, or to English today. 
Westron is said to be very sparsely documented by either 
Tolkien or Tolkeinists. Concludes that Westron was a 
language with several inputs, one heavily Elvish in the early 
period, and that by the time of the events of LoTR it had 
diverged somewhat into regional dialects (e.g. the Shire and 
the Mark) — and it is thus akin to English in its history and 
divergences. 


+ Kristine Larsen’s new “Moons, Maths, and Middle- 
earth” looks at Tolkien’s mathematical abilities, both actual 
and imagining by later commentators. 
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+ The paywall journal Behavioral and Brain 

Sciences has two new Tolkien articles, “Middle-earth wasn’t 
built in a day: How do we explain the costs of creating a 
world?” and ““Never Land”: Where do imaginary worlds 
come from?”. Somewhat related to this theme is Kristine 
Larsen’s new personal essay in the free journal Messengers 


from the Stars #6 (2022). 


+ An important new scholarly book is Jyrki 

Korpua’s Tolkien ja Kalevala. (‘Tolkien and the Kalevala’, 
2022, £28), especially relevant to the young Tolkien. It is 
published in Finnish and about Tolkien and his discovery 
and engagement with the Finnish national folk-epic 

the Kalevala. Like many of his time, the young Tolkien 
found such (then relatively newly-recovered/reconstructed) 
Northern mythology fresher than the well-worn southern 
myths of Greece and Rome. Also a window through which 
to peer into the deep past of a harsh and misty North. But 
according to reviews the new book’s author also asks if 
“Tolkien would have started to create a larger world 
without the Kalevala”, and if it would have lacked certain 
key character types, ideas, activities (song and music) and 
heroic tasks. 


+ “Finnic tetrameter in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Story of 
Kullervo in comparison to W.F. Kirby’s English translation 
of the Kalevala*. A line-by-line study, comparing “chunks 
of poetry” in Tolkien’s Story with Kirby’s 1907 translation. 


+ An audio interview, Writing About Tolkien, with John 
Garth (2022). Reveals that Tolkien at Exeter College has 
gone to a second edition. The book now has nicer format 
(the first was laser-printed and stapled), adds some of the 
materials and high-res pictures used for the Bodleian 
exhibition, and has a few updates, according to a podcast 
interview with the author. £14 from his website, for the new 
edition. Not on Amazon. 
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+ “Fairies and Fusiliers”: Warfare and Faerie on the 
Western Front”. Abstract only, described as a completed 
“doctoral project”. Feels like it might turn out to be an 
important work of historical context, when released. 


+ Alan Smith, “A Shire Pleasure”, Pipes and 

Tobaccos (Winter 2001), pages 20-24. An article on pipe- 
smoking in Middle-earth, in a trade/fan magazine for pipe- 
smokers. Not on Archive.org, though a later run of the 
journal is. But now I find it has been re-piped into the 
public realm via a free copy on the (Japanese?) tobacco- 


pipe site SoPipes. 


+ The labour of love book Pipe-smoking in Middle- 
earth is now in a third edition at $17 (September 2022) and 
print only. Order direct from the author, and then be 
prepared to feel the urge to visit your local tobacconist. 


+ Medievalism, the Lost Book, and Handicraft in The 
Lord of the Rings disusses the idea of the ‘lost book’. 


+ “Reconstruction Of Medieval Consciousness In The 
Constructed Middle Ages Of J.R.R. Tolkien”. No download, 
despite offering a PDF link. But has a long abstract in 
English. Tolkien’s work as... “the continuation of traditions 
of European medieval humanitarian thought and the 
framework of texts that reveal the way of consciousness of 
people of that epoch”. Possibly the PDF download, should it 
be enabled, will reveal the full-text to be in Russian? 


“6 


£ ‘What’s in a Name?” Tolkien and St. Philip Neri... 


The Congregation of the [Birmingham] Oratory itself was 
established in the sixteenth century by St. Philip Neri, who, 
despite having very little name-recognition in the wider world, 
is a major figure in Church history. 


The Oratory was a ‘home from home’ in Tolkien’s youth. 
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+ “The ancestors of J.R.R. Tolkien” (abstract only, paper 
withdrawn). This claimed... 


his grandfather John Benjamin (1807-96) had a thriving music 
business at 70 and 87 New Street, Birmingham. 


+ The latest Journal of Inklings Studies is now public as 


full-text, a bumper crop of Tolkien related book reviews. 
Books such as: The Gallant Edith Bratt: J.R.R. Tolkien’s 
Inspiration; Tolkien as a Literary Artist; and The Nature 
of Middle-earth. Who knew she was supposedly an heiress? 
Although I guess someone else wangled the fortune, rather 
than her and Tolkien. This fact seems to add some back- 
context for the period at the end of her life, when she was 
pleased that she could at last act as a relatively grand ‘lady 
hostess’ to visitors. 


+ Another book review of The Gallant Edith Bratt. 

This Journal of Tolkien Research review is a different and 
rather more barbed review than the one in the Inklings 
journal (see above). Incidentally, for the sake of American 
readers, I note that the Inklings journal’s review has 
Warwick as a “city”. Last I hear it was still a town, albeit one 
with a substantial castle. As for the new JoTR review, it 
raises what would appear to be pertinent questions about 
the young Edith’s supposed status as a wealthy heiress. Her 
mother’s... 


“probate document records a healthy value for her estate, [but] 
we do not know if there were liabilities to set against it, or what 
fees were charged by its trustees, or what level of income Edith’s 
investments produced, or what became of them over time.” 


+ Anew Journal of Inklings Studies (October 2022) 
brings a review of A Sense of Tales Untold: Exploring the 
Edges of Tolkien’s Literary Canvas, and also of the 
monograph Following the Formula in Beowulf, Orvar- 
Odds saga, and Tolkien. 
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Also in the same new issue of Journal of Inklings Studies, a 
sufficient abstract of the paywalled An Inspired Alias? 


J.R.R. Tolkien’s Frodo Baggins ‘Underhill’ and Fr Gerard 
Albert Plunket ‘Underhill’, O.P. (1744-1814). This argues 


that a Leeds priest may have been the inspiration for the 
name. I’d add that the Earendel cognate Urvandill also has 
a certain similarity in terms of its ‘look on the page’, 
although the meaning is of course different. 


i “Notes of an Inklings Scholar: Musings on Myth and 
History, Promises and Secrecy, Ethical Reviewing, and the 
Limits of Authorial Intent”. A keynote conference speech 
that melded several short essays. One is an entertaining 
evaluation of several key denigrators of The Lord of the 
Rings. Specifically asking: did they actually read it? On the 
available evidence... no they didn’t, the author concludes. 
I'd add, as a Lovecraft scholar, that there is clear evidence 
that Lovecraft’s most dismissive critics — including a key 
contemporary editor and anthologist — have not read his 
key works such as “The Colour out of Space”. 


+ Anew Tom Shippey book, Beowulf and the North 
before the Vikings, from Amsterdam University Press.... 


Ever since Tolkien’s famous lecture in 1936, it has been 
generally accepted that the poem Beowulf is a fantasy, and of no 
use as a witness to real history. This book challenges that view, 
and argues that the poem provides a plausible, detailed, and 
consistent vision of pre-Viking history which is most unlikely to 
have been the poet’s invention, and which has moreover 
received strong corroboration from archaeology in recent years. 
Using the poem as a starting point, historical, archaeological, 
and legendary sources are combined to form a picture of events 
in the North in the fifth and sixth centuries: at once a Dark and 
a Heroic Age, and the time of the formation of nations. Among 
other things, this helps answer two long-unasked questions: 
why did the Vikings come as such a shock? And what caused the 
previous 250 years of security from raiders from the sea? 
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+ “Ancient Sea Monsters and a Medieval Hero: The 
Nicoras of Beowulf”. Sees a classical influence. In a special 
themed issue of the scholarly open-access journal Shima, 
on sea and water-monsters. I also find that the earlier Vol. 
15 No. 2, and Vol. 12 No. 2, were on mermaids. 


+ The new “A Babel of Shadows: The Meaning and 
Function of Shadows in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 


Rings“. A fine Masters dissertation, dated 2022, from a 
Dutch student. Written in English. 


+t In open access is Light: the diegetic world-builder in 
J.R.R. Tolkien’s secondary world, a Masters dissertation 


completed at Glasgow. 


+ “The Beeches Were their Favourite Trees”: An analysis 


of peoples’ relationships with trees in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The 
Hobbit. Takes an exhausting 50 pages to get to the point, 


but then there’s quite a bit that’s interesting after that. 


+ “The image of the tree as the embodiment of 
cosmological and solar aspects in J.R.R. Tolkien’s works”. 


+ In Mythlore, “Soup, Bones, and Shakespeare: Literary 


Authorship and Allusion in Middle-earth”. Includes 
observations on Tolkien’s apparent “literary allusions to 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth” in The Lord of the Rings. 


+ “Shakespeare’s Faerie Art of Enchantment through 
Tolkien’s Lens: A Historiographical Introduction”. A new 


Masters dissertation for the University of Toronto, freely 
online. 


+ In Journal of Tolkien Research “Hearing Tolkien in 
Vaughan Williams?”. Explores the “juxtaposition of their 
approach and philosophies” re: the much-loved English 
music (and now apparently adopted as “Tolk-ish’) “Fantasia 
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on a Theme by Thomas Tallis (1910), The Lark Ascending 
(1914), and Fantasia on Greensleeves (1934)”. Excellent. 
This article also notes a Birmingham connection... 


Samwise Gamgee in Lord of the Rings sings the tale of the 
Stone troll “to an old tune” — and Tolkien himself sang this 
poem in Sayer’s tape recorder with slightly different words in a 
tune that, according to Sayer, is “an old English folk-tune called 
‘The Fox and Hens.” This tune, as Bratman notes, is a 
Birmingham variant tune for the folksong “The Fox and the 
Goose” or “The Fox Went out on a Chilly Night.” 


+t  Mythlore “Review of Musical Scores and the Eternal 


Present: Theology, Time, and Tolkien (2021).” 


+ In French, Les Lettres du Pere Noel de J.R.R. 
Tolkien : les metamorphoses editoriales d’un corpus 
epistolaire fictionnel. On “Tolkien’s Letters from Father 
Christmas: the editorial metamorphoses of a fictional 
epistolary corpus’. In open access and HTML, a rare 
combination, and thus easily auto-translated. 


+ A Kirk Center review of In the House of Tom 
Bombadil (2021). A slim but apparently perceptive new 
book study of Bombadil by an American pastor. Sounds 
interesting, though it looks rather short. See also “Celtic 
Things” In Tolkien’s Mythology. Has some musing on 
Goldberry and Bombadil at the end. And see also “Tolkien’s 


Tom Bombadil: An Enigma “(Intentionally)””. 


+ It’s behind a paywall, but I note that the Catholic 
journal Touchstone carries occasional Tolkien articles. Such 
as “Tom Bombadil’s Dominion: A Good Reason for the 
Appearance of Tolkien’s Obvious Misfit” and “Why 
Tolkien’s Middle-earth Table Manners Matter Today”. 


+ A review of “Hobbit Virtues: Rediscovering Virtue 
Ethics through J.R.R. Tolkien”. 
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+  Areview in Fafnir: Nordic Journal of Science Fiction 

and Fantasy Research of Middle-earth, or There and Back 

Again (2020). The review has a rather misleading comment 
on the Pearl, re: the casket. 


+t Catholic Culture podcast interviews Carl Hostetter on 
the recent book The Nature of Middle-earth. 


+ Review of Eternal Light and Earthly Concerns: Belief 
and the Shaping of Medieval Society (2021). On the 


medieval practice of always... 


lighting the altars of churches” [at all times. This] “Christian 
practice of lighting in fact stemmed from ‘pagan’ practices and 
Old Testament precedents. 


The vast network of industries that supplied churches with 
candles is now a lively topic of scholarly interest among 
medievalists, and relates back to bee-keeping in all its 
forms — including the ‘bee-forests’ of medieval pagan 
Lithuania. 


+ Another new Kristine Larsen paper, “Tolkien’s Blue 
Bee, Pliny, and the Kalevala”. Appears to be unaware of the 
relevance of bee-lore to Orion (which offers a toe-hold in 
earendel). 


+ I spotted a not-free retail book new to me, from a few 
years ago, The Library: A Catalogue of Wonders (2018). 
Mostly historical (though curiously it makes no mention of 
scriptorium/library cats), and only has one chapter that is a 
rather scattergun survey of various libraries in fantasy 
fiction. But this chapter has a substantial section which 
usefully surveys the range of books and libraries in Middle- 
earth — this boil down to about six pages once the 
superfluous publication history of the Hobbit/LoTR is 
discounted. You do have to wonder if an author who talks 
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of “the elf-city of Rivendell” has actually read The Lord of 
the Rings, but the survey does appear comprehensive. 


A passing aside also claims that Tolkien was influenced by 
Borges, though any glance at the relevant dates would have 
cast doubt on this. While it’s not impossible that Tolkien 
saw “The Garden of Forking Paths” in English in Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine (Aug 1948), Borges otherwise 
only arrived in English in 1962. True, Tolkien had learned 
to read some Spanish in his youth. But I’m not sure he 
could do so at quite that literary level, or that he would 
have even encountered Borges in Spanish print form. There 
was no love the other way, with Borges finding his 
sampling of Tolkien (probably just the first chapters 

of Fellowship) “rambling on and on” and tiresome. 


i Until 23rd December 2022 at the Haggerty Museum 
of Art in Wisconsin, the exhibition “J.R.R. Tolkien: The Art 
of the Manuscript”. 147 items on show from two U.S. 
archives and from Oxford, including... “many which have 
not been previously exhibited or published”. There is a 
printed catalogue. 


+ Worlds Made of Heroes: a tribute to J.R.R. Tolkien. 


A complete scholarly ebook in open access, from the 
University of Porto. Includes, among others... 


— The importance of songs in the making of heroes. 


— Wounds in the world: the shared symbolism of death-sites in 
Middle-earth. 


— From epic narrative to music : Tolkien’s universe as 
inspiration for The First Age of Middle-earth: a Symphony. 


— Character and perspective: the multi-quest in J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings. 
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— Geoffrey of Monmouth and J.R.R. Tolkien: myth-making and 
national identity in the twelfth and twentieth centuries. (Also a 
useful survey of Tolkien’s West Midlands patriotisms) 


— Mythology and cosmology in J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings. 


— Also reviews. 


+ Edmund M. Lazzari, “The Cosmic Catastrophe of 


History: Patristic Angelology and Augustinian Theology of 
History in Tolkien’s “Long Defeat””. 


+ A new review of Tolkien’s Cosmology: Divine Being 
and Middle-earth (2020). 


“ 


+: ‘Writing in a Pre-Christian Mode: 
Boethius, Beowulf, Lord of the Rings, and Till We Have 


Faces”. 


+ “Cirdan the Shipwright: Tolkien’s Bodhisattva Who 
Brings Us to the Other Shore”. Whatever you may think 


about the Buddhist comparisons used here, a central 
section has a useful scholarly survey of what can be known 
about Cirdan. 


i There was a academic workshop event “Tolkien and 
Antiquity: Antiquities of Middle-earth’ on 3rd June 2022 in 
Paris. This seemed to want to discover “several Tolkienian 
antiquities” buried in-world in Middle-earth, these being 
periods that are presumably tacit and un-named in the 
texts but which are assumed in-world — and have broad 
formations akin to our ‘antiquity’ and ‘medieval’ periods, 
since... 


We detect in [Tolkien’s fiction] an in-depth knowledge of 
ancient authors, Virgil ... Plutarch ... Tacitus ... The list is not 
exhaustive, and Homeric inspiration, in particular, is found. 
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+ A large special issue of the German open-access 
journal Thersites, themed as “There and Back Again: 
Tolkien and the Greco-Roman World’ and with deep 
articles in English. Including... 


“Tolkien and Greco-Roman Antiquity”. Very briefly “sketches 
the status of the research on the influence of Greco-Roman 
antiquity on the works of Tolkien” in terms of publication, 
including mentioning two non-English books Id not heard of. 


“Tolkien’s Ithilien and the Landscape of the Ancient 
Mediterranean”. Excellent, and with a large bibliography. 


“Ents, Sacred Groves, and the Cost of Desecration”. Discussion 
of sacred groves and the scholarly debates about pre-Christian 
animism and sacred trees. Unaware that Tolkien’s personal 
tutor at Oxford was one of the world’s great experts on animist 
ethnology. 


“(Classical) Narratives of Decline in Tolkien”. Has a small typo 
on the dating... “Tolkien had an extensive training in Classics at 
King Edward’s School (KES), the prestigious grammar school 
that he attended from 1900 to 1910” — he was actually there 
until the end of July 1911. 


+ VII: Journal of the Marion E. Wade 
Center reviews Worlds of J.R.R. Tolkien and Tolkien’s Lost 


Chaucer and Tolkien’s Modern Reading. 


+ A book review of A Wilderness of Dragons: Essays in 
Honor of Verlyn Flieger. The new review refers several 


times to Smith of Wootton Manor, which should of course 
be ‘Major’. 


+ A fine audio panel-discussion of “Hope and Despair in 
Tolkien”, part of a wider Tolkien Day symposium held in 
early January 2022 and now online at YouTube. Well worth 
a listen, along with the rest of the playlist if you have the 
time. 
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+ A review of a book I was completely unaware of, which 
slipped out just before Christmas 2021, A Sense of Tales 
Untold: Exploring the Edges of Tolkien’s Literary Canvas. 
There’s a gnarly review in Journal of Tolkien Research. The 
extended tub-thumping about academic working conditions 
found in the review feel like it is, as usual with leftists, 
‘preaching to the converted’. For a wider impact this aspect 
of the review might better have been stripped out and made 
into a more public article with quotes, for somewhere 
influential like the THES. There’s another 

review in Mythlore which is more straightforward. 


As for the book itself it’s a Kent State University book and is 
thus too expensive for me though at least is not one of those 
£120 tomes. It’s 150 pages and judging by the reviews it 
treads Silmarillion territory and hardly touches LoTR. 
There’s no preview of it on Google Books, and even Amazon 
refuses to load the ‘Look Inside’ for it, so I can’t see if my 
book The Cracks of Doom: Untold Tales in Middle- 

earth (2018) is mentioned. Judging by the two reviews, it 
isn’t. 


+ Another review of Tolkien and the Classical 

World in Mythlore, and another in Lembas which usefully 
names the German scholars identified by Burton as having 
influenced Tolkien: Victor Hehn and Otto Schrade. Also a 
review of Tolkien and the Classics in Finfar. 


9999 


- “Commentary on “Musings on Limlight”” examines 
the Elvish etymology of the name of the river Limlight. See 


also the section ‘light’, in the new Commentary on The 
Nature of Middle-earth from the same authors. 


+ Review of Tolkien and the Sea: Proceedings of the 
Tolkien Society Seminar 1996. Now re-published as an 
affordable edition. 
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+ “A Lost Tale, A Found Influence: Earendel and 
Tinuviel”. Look at the lost English tale of Wade and his 
TARDIS-like boat (i.e. ‘bigger on the inside’) as a model for 
Tolkien’s ‘lost’ Tale of Earendel. 


+  Arather needling review, seemingly the first, of the 
$105 academic collection Critical Insights: The Lord of the 
Rings (2022). Usefully notes that the book has... 


John R. Holmes’ article ““A Dream of Music’: The Earendil Poem 
in The Lord of the Rings”. Holmes’ contribution is one of the 
best pieces. 


+ Historykon review of the 2020 Polish book Mitologia 
Polnocy a Chrzescijanstwo... 


An equally interesting figure is Earendel, who is compared by 
researchers and the author with the morning star and also with 
Mary, John the Baptist or even Jesus. The mysterious 
mythological figure becomes even more mysterious, and this 
mystery also inspired J.R.R. Tolkien to The Lord of the Rings. In 
my opinion, the sub-section is the best part of the book. Renata 
Lesniakiewicz-Drzymala makes here a great analysis of the 
mythological figure and then gives the answer what it could have 
been and what it could symbolize in the Christian world. 


The TOCs show Earendel covering pages 134 — 167... 


2.0. Earendel — the brightest of the angels. 

2.1. Variants of the name Earendel and their mythical 
connotations. 

2.2. Earendel and the O Oriens. 

2.3. Earendel — Christ, Mary or John the Baptist? 

2.4. Earendel and Christianity. 


Sounded good, but I wasn’t sure how one would squeeze 
even the briefest survey of all that into just 32 pages. I had 
it for £10 from the ‘Poland to the UK’ book shipping service 
ksiegarniainternetowa.co.uk. The earendel section actually 
covers pages 97-116, just 20 pages. Not very useful to me. 
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+ “Tolkien: sobre la trascendencia desde el corazon 
artistico”. Part of a 2021 Spanish-language volume of 
essays whose title translates as The Absent Presence: God 
in Contemporary Literature, from the University of 
Castilla-La Mancha. Gives the initial appearance of being 
about the discovery of earendel, but this is quickly skipped 
over and the text is actually yet another survey-study of the 
creation elements in The Silmarillion. 


+ My new book Tolkien and the Lizard: J.R.R. Tolkien 
in Cornwall, 1914 was sold in ebook at Christmas and New 
Year 2021/22, as a time-limited fundraiser to help with my 
larger book on Tolkien. It is now incorporated in this larger 
Tree & Star book, newly available (see p. 18 of Gleanings). 


+ A book review of Switzerland in Tolkien’s Middle- 
earth. 


+ In the St. Austin Review, “Deep Roots are Not 
Reached by the Frost”: Tolkien and the Welsh Language. 


+ In January 2021 there was a public call for a large new 
digital commission... “inspired by Tolkien, Birmingham & 
fantasy, to be located in Birmingham city-centre. Open to 
“all artists” but the outcome had to be digital and they 
anticipated some sort of... “gateway between our fantastic 
city and the fantasy worlds it opened up”. The aim was 
probably to attract tourists from across the region, 
presumably on the back of the new Amazon TV series. The 
commission was an open call ‘in the first instance’. 


The deadline for this was 16th February 2022, but by 
Christmas 2022 nothing more had been heard or could be 
found about this Birmingham project. Perhaps the very 
poor reception of the Amazon TV series had scuppered the 
idea? 
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+ Tolkien and Auden, a study in Russian with an 
English abstract available... 


... examines the main stages of the relationship: Auden’s studies 
at Oxford University, where Tolkien was one of the lecturers and 
examiners of the poet, and the friendship that arose several 
decades later on the basis of a common interest of the former 
student and the professor in Old English poetry, as well as 
Auden’s deep interest in the epic novel The Lord of the 

Rings and Tolkien’s works in general. Particular attention is 
paid to the analysis of Tolkien’s letters to Auden, which are 
characterised by a confidential, friendly tone. It is noted that 
these letters are an important source of information about the 
reasons, history and ways of writing of Tolkien’s works. The 
situations behind specific letters are revealed through 
engagement with additional sources. 


+ The Journal of Tolkien Research has a new issue. 


Three new papers from the prolific Kristine Larsen, all of 
interest: “Who Maketh Morwinyon, and Menelmacar, and 
Remmirath, and the Inner Parts of the South (Where the 
Stars are Strange): Tolkien’s Astronomical Choices and the 
Books of Job and Amos”; “Smaug’s Hoard, Durin’s Bane, 
and Agricola’s De Re Metallica: Cautionary Tales Against 
Mining in Tolkien’s Legendarium and the Classical 
Tradition”; and ““Ore-ganisms”: The Myth and Meaning of 
‘Living Rock’ in Middle-earth.” The journal also has three 
indexes, all apparently new, to key Tolkien journals. 


+ Another bumper Mythlore issue has been unlocked, 
including... “All Worthy Things: The Personhood of Nature 
in J.R.R. Tolkien’s Legendarium”; “The Shape of Water in 
J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings” (water symbolism); 
and “The Enigmatic Loss of Proto-Hobbitic” (the languages 
of early hobbits). 


= Fafnir journal has book reviews for Music in 
Tolkien’s Work and Beyond, and Utopian and Dystopian 
Themes in Tolkien’s Legendarium. 
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= Unexpected has the article... Pius Samwise: Roman 


Heroism in The Lord of the Rings. 


+t “Tolkien : essai d’une lecture philosophique” is in 
French, and appears to argue that Tolkien’s major creations 


can be considered a legitimate “work of philosophy” even 
though he was not a trained philosopher. 


- Tolkien Studies 2021, now at the paywalled Project 
Muse. Including, of interest to me if I can eventually afford 
lta 


- “Speculative Mythology: Tolkien’s Adaptation of Winter and 
the Devil in Old English Poetry”. 


- A review of Garth’s fine new book The Worlds of J.R.R. 
Tolkien: The Places That Inspired Middle-earth. 


- “The Year’s Work in Tolkien Studies 2018” and “Bibliography 
(in English) for 2019”. 


+ “Tolkien, Manuscripts, and Dialects”. 


+ “Where the Shadows Lie: Tolkien’s Medieval View of 
Free Will, Temptation, and Evil”. 


+ “Tolkien Beyond the Myth” is a Law & Liberty review 
of the new book Tolkien’s Modern Reading: Middle-earth 


Beyond the Middle Ages. 


£ “Journey Back Again: Reasons to Revisit Middle- 
earth” a Mythlore book review from summer 2021. 


+ “Un souvenir brumeux de Dante dans The Lord of the 


Rings de Tolkien” (2021). In French with English abstract. 
Sees a possible influence of Dante’s Commedia on the Dead 
Marshes chapter in The Lord of the Rings... 


Dante could have been a model for Tolkien. Despite the 
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specificity of each text, the marsh appears as a space with a 
paradoxical nature, between life and death, between water, 
earth and fire. A space dominated by the indistinct and the 
deceptive, in which the presence of a guide is indispensable. 


t Kristine Larsen has “Numenor and the “Devouring 
Wave”” in the Journal of Tolkien Research. She also has “”I 
am Primarily a Scientific Philologist”: Tolkien and the 
Science/Technology Divide” (2019, expanded), and “While 
the World Lasted”: End Times in Tolkien’s Works” (2015), 
both newly showing up on Google Scholar. The latter two 
are on Academia.edu, which if you’re not member only 
allows linked PDF downloads from a Scholar search. 


+ “Earendel and the Dragon” (compares the three 
battles against Melkor “to depictions of astronomical 
events in ... medieval annals”). 


+t “Retracing Classical Motifs: Classical Reception of 
Greek Epic Cycle in Tolkien’s The Silmarillion” (substantial 
abstract and bibliography only). If you’re not a member of 
Academia.edu you can only get the public PDF download 
via a link from a Google Scholar search for the title. 


+ A new book in Greek, The Influence of Ancient Greek 
Mythology on the works of J.R.R. Tolkien (2021). 


+ Another review of Tolkien and the Classical World. 
The only paper I’d want has an abstract which puts it at 


December 2020, ““Eastwards and Southwards”: 


Philological and Historical Perspectives on Tolkien and 
Classicism”... 


it is argued that Tolkien is fascinated with the spread of culture 
from an area which seems to map onto the Caucasus-Caspian 
region. In this he appears to follow the German Indo- 
Europeanists Otto Schrader and Victor Hehn, rather than the 
‘Nordicist’ school represented by Karl Penka and Hermann Hirt. 
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There is also a usefully different abstract here. The book is 
not yet on Amazon UK as Tolkien and the Classical World, 
and is not to be confused there with the earlier Tolkien and 
the Classics (2019) which is on Amazon and has a different 
editorship. Tolkien Gateway has Tolkien and the Classical 
World as being released January 2021, which I'll take as 
valid over the other dates. eBay seems to be your best 
current bet for obtaining a copy. 


+ Newly open access at Mallorn (2018, released via the 


two-year paywall) is “The Lovecraft Circle and the Inklings: 


The “Mythopoeic Gift” of H.P. Lovecraft”, and “Checking 
the Facts”. The latter appears to closely pick up and 


scrutinise various scholarly errors of recent years. 


: “A Ray of Light: The Theological Vision of Letter 89” 
by Tolkien. On Academia.edu, which if you’re not member 
only allows linked PDF downloads from a Scholar search — 
thus you'll have to search for the title there. 


+ “The Theopolitical Vision of G.K. Chesterton and 


J.R.R. Tolkien and its Contemporary Relevance”. Appears 
to be in Spanish, but is in fact in English. Related are the 


various essays on Tolkien and Distributism of recent years, 
which are now getting to be enough to fill a book. 


+ From Kent State University Press, the new 


book Inkling, Historian, Soldier, and Brother: A Life of 


Warren Hamilton Lewis (December 2022)... 


... examines Warren Lewis’s role as an original member of the 
Oxford Inklings [and C.S. Lewis’s brother, drawing on] 
unpublished diaries, his letters, the memoir he wrote about his 
family, and other primary materials, this biography is an 
engaging story of a fascinating life, and period of history. 


+ J.R.R. Tolkien’s sub-creation theory: literary 
creativity as participation in the divine creation. 
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+ “Tolkien and the Age of Forgery: Improving 
Antiquarian Practices in Arda”. 


... Drawing on previously unpublished folios from Tolkien’s 
undergraduate notebooks...”. 


Anything that gets access to unpublished items from that 
period is of interest to me. Though the “folios” turn out to 
be just lecture-notes from a first-year lecture he attended at 
Oxford. 


+ “Alcuin and Cynewulf: the Art and Craft of Anglo- 
Saxon verse’. Text of the Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial 


Lecture for 2019. A section at the end... “considers the 
authorship and identity of Cynewulf’, a key inspiration for 
the young Tolkien. Since 1954 he’s no longer been 
considered by academics to have penned the 

actual earendel lines, but this lecture is interesting all the 
same. On persusing this text I find the Appendix is 
substantial, and reconsiders the neglected ‘was he the 
Bishop of Lindisfarne’ suggestion, which was an early 
suggestion that was overtaken by later findings re: Mercia. 


+ My recent reading of various scholarly articles shows: 
Tolkien was no palaeographer, despite his good ‘hand’ with 
a pen and his interest in ‘hands’ both in the speech-gestural 
and scribal meanings of the word. An Exeter Book 
photographic facsimile was produced in the early 1930s. I 
also note that too many Tolkien items are still hidden away 
in tiny inaccessible journals such as Orcrist, paywall 
journals, or obscure and expensive ‘academic library’ 
chapter collections, e.g. Larsen, Goering, and also the final 
reading of the newly discovered earendel variant. 


+ The terrific new book The Transmission of 
Beowulf (2017) very strongly supports Tolkien’s early 
dating of Beowulf. The Rohirrim can be said to have early 
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Mercian names, if one investigates the full names in the 
notes Tolkien made for the benefit of his translators. 


+ The new book Beowulf as Children’s 

Literature (December 2021, $ paywalled on JSTOR) 
considers the 100 or so children’s adaptations 

of Beowulf which appeared during the 19th and 20th 
century, and at the end has a chapter on 

“Children’s Beowulf for the New Tolkien Generation”. 


“ 


+ “Her Enchanted Hair’: Rossetti, ‘Lady Lilith’, and the 
Victorian Fascination with Hair as Influences on Tolkien. 


Gitter may claim that ‘the Victorian vision of magic hair did not 
survive long into the twentieth century’, but in Tolkien’s early- 
to mid-twentienth-century writing it is alive and well, and even 
embellished upon. 


+t  “Tolkien’s Lost Knights”. On how Tolkien side- 
stepped the somewhat worn-out ‘fantasy knights’ genre and 
offered heroes more appealing to modern sensibilities. 


6 


£ A review of “A Wilderness of Dragons: Essays in 
Honor of Verlyn Flieger” in the Journal of Tolkien 


Research. Also reviewed on the paywalled Tolkien Studies, 


‘A Wilderness of Dragons: Essays in Honor of Verlyn 
Flieger”. 


+ “Music in Tolkien’s Work and Beyond” reviewed in 
Mythlore. 


+ Another review of “Music in Tolkien’s Work and 


Beyond” and also of “Something Has Gone Crack”: New 


Perspectives on J.R.R. Tolkien in the Great War” in the 
Journal of Inklings Studies. 


+ Yet more reviews of Tolkien and the Classics” and 
“Pagan Saints in Middle-earth”. 
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+ “Tolkien’s Cosmology: Divine Beings and Middle- 
earth”. 


$ “Creation and Beauty in Tolkien’s Catholic Vision: A 
Study in the Influence of Neoplatonism”. 


+ Muthlore: A Journal of J.R.R. Tolkien, C.S. Lewis, 


Charles Williams, and Mythopoeic Literature is now only 
for free and the entire run is now in PDF. Note that the 


internal OCR of some words can throw off some searches. 
For instance, an internal site search for Earendel will not 
pick up the discussion of the early Earendel poems in the 
article “Niggle’s Leaves: The Red Book of Westmarch and 
Related Minor Poetry of J.R.R. Tolkien”. Yet a Google 
search of site:https://dc.swosu.edu/cgi/ will find it, as the 
Googlebot runs its own OCR on PDFs and the word occurs 
in the early pages of the article (the Googlebot sometimes 
doesn’t OCR all the pages). 


+  Mythlore, September 2018 had a lead essay of 
interest, titled ““No Pagan Ever Loved His God”: Tolkien, 
Thompson, and The Beautification of The Gods”. On the 
Catholic poet Francis Thompson, now deeply unfashionable 
but whose best work was once ranked alongside Blake. The 
young Tolkien was a strong if late admirer. At first glance it 
looks like Thomson’s Essays are being considered here as 
an influence, and especially one on paganism. 


+ A talk on “The Pagan Tolkien” is set for 16th February 
2023, weather-gods permitting... “Professor Ronald Hutton 
shares insights on the pagan influences evident in the work 
of J.R.R. Tolkien”. 


I recall that Hutton is a heavyweight scholarly speaker in 
pagan circles, though here giving his talk at a small Shire- 
like village-hall on the edge of Gloucester, England. 
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+ Some interesting sounding papers in a Tolkien session 
that was planned for the Leeds International Medieval 
Congress 2020, Borders in Tolkien’s Medievalism III. 


“Boundaries and Marches: Marked and Unmarked Edges in 
Tolkien’s Maps”, by Erik Mueller-Harder, Independent Scholar. 


“The Walls of the World and The Voyage of the Evening Star: 
The Complex Borders of Medieval Geocentric Cosmology”, by 
Kristine Larsen, Central Connecticut State University. 


“Time-Travel, Astronomy and Magic Mirrors: The Borders 
between ‘Reality’ and ‘Otherworlds’ within Middle-earth”, by 
Aurelie Bremont, Sorbonne Universite Paris. 


+ Of note is a new French book La Terre du Milieu: 
Tolkien et la mythologie Germano- 

Scandinave (trans. Middle-earth: Tolkien and German- 
Scandinavian mythology). A translator is listed, which led 
me to discover that it’s a French edition of Rudolf Simek’s 
2005 200-page German book Mittelerde: Tolkien und die 
germanische Mythologie. That led me to a preview of the 
contents-page in German on Google Books, which could 
then be run through Google Translate and fixed up thus... 


1. J.R.R. Tolkien: The medieval researcher as a novelist 


Tolkien’s life and scientific career 

The novelist 

Tolkien and the Old Norse literature 

The songs of the Edda and the prose Edda 
Old Icelandic sagas 

The Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus 


2. Geography and geographic names of Middle-earth 


Cosmography and Cartography 
Tolkien’s World: Middle-earth 
Otherworldly realms 

Waste lands, wastes 

Mountains and forests 

Water and sweetbreads 

Landscapes and parts of the country 
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3. Persons of Scandinavian origin 


Dwarfs in the Edda and Tolkien 

The Kings of the Rohirrim and their ancestors 
The Hobbit families 

Other influences from Old Norse 


4. Odin’s appearance 


Gandalf and Odin 
Saruman and Odin 
Sauron and Odin 
Manwe and Odin 


5. Natural mythological elements 


Who is Tom Bombadil? 
Ents and Ent-wives 
Beorn, the Gesrairwandler 


6. The friendly members of the lower mythology 


Hobbits 

Dwarfs (dwarves) 
Elves 

Wasa (Woses) 


7. The menacing powers of lower mythology 


Orcs 

Goblins, Bilwig (goblins) 
Uruk-hai 

Trolls 

Giants 

Balrogs 


8. Mythical animals, mythical animals and animal monsters 


Dragon and Dragonhunt 
Eagle 

Wolves and wargs 
Werewolves 

Oliphants 


g. Runic writings 


The variants of Futhark 
Tolkien’s creative approach to runes 
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Dwarf runes and moon runes 

Cirth und Angerthas 

Symbol-rind Zauberrunen 

The runic inscriptions in The Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings 


10. Motifs from the German mythology and heroes of legend 


The One Ring 

The King in the Mountain 

The Shadow Army 

The Broken Sword 

The worship of the gods without a temple 
Zahi Nine (nine riders) 

Revenants, “Funeral Items” (barrow-wights) 
The Earendil myth 

High Heights, Thrones (High Seats) 


To pack that lot into just 200 pages must have been quite a 
feat, and these TOCs make it look like a broad survey. A 
quick search leads me to just one review online, in German. 
Turns out the author of the book is... “a professor of 
medieval German and Scandinavian literature at the 
University of Bonn”. The reviewer notes that... 


“Very commendable in this context is Simek’s effort to find out 
which Nordic literature was published and available in the 
United Kingdom in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, when Tolkien was a student and [lecturer?].” 


This point sounds very useful. Our knowledge here is still 
somewhat limited (even now, with Tolkien’s Library in 
print and my new Tree & Star book published), but the 
reviewer notes that Simek is not afraid to “speculate” on 
what Tolkien read and/or knew. The book looks like an 
interesting overview, but... it’s not in English. 


+ Anew Tom Shippey lecture is always a treat. There’s a 
new 2019 one on the Oxford podcasts website, “Tolkien’s 
turning point: Tolkien and the history of tongues”. 
Regrettably it’s only offered as video, and the Oxford 
University server gives me stuttering playback when 
streaming. Not all of us have Oxford’s ultrafast broadband. 
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i Finland’s Minna Sundberg has a super new 
illustrative chart of the “Nordic Languages in the Old World 
Language Families”. The amount of ‘leaves’ on the ‘tree- 
chart’ indicate the size of the current-day population 
speaking that language. Useful for those who go clambering 
among the branches and roots that Tolkien knew. 
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t The Birmingham Tolkien 2019 event was a roaring 
success, apparently, other than a slightly cramped venue. 
Sadly the event was too expensive for me, despite the 
relative proximity of Stoke-on-Trent to Birmingham and 
good rail access. But it would have cost at least £400 to do 
it properly and for the duration. Yet it’s good to see the 
booklet online and giving an excellent summary with 
abstracts. Some of the talks given at the event included, 
according to the programme: 


- “The Wright Stuff’, Ian Spittlehouse. On the influence of 
Joseph Wright at Oxford. This is... “the third in a series re- 
appraising the work of Joseph Wright and its influence on 
Tolkien”, so one assumes there will be a book at some point. 
One might hope also for a substantial appendix that surveys all 
his other tutors and their research interests and lecture series. 


- “The lost connections of Tolkien’s first map of The Lord of the 
Rings: Reconstruction”, Erik Mueller-Harder. Again, one of a 
three-part series, and one thus assumes these will become a 
book at some point if the rights can be obtained for the required 
images. 


- “Rivers of flame and a great reek rising: volcanoes and the 
horror of the sublime in Tolkien’s Legendarium”, Sian Pehrsson. 
Not looking in the right places, judging by the abstract, but it 
sounds interesting. 


- “Blessed trees? The White Trees of Gondor and the Royal Oak 
compared and contrasted”, Murray Smith. The author admits 
there’s no real evidence of a linkage, but I can see that it’s a 
perfectly valid comparison to make given the historical context 
of Tolkien’s upbringing and politics. 


- “Five or Six Ponies?”, by Jessica Yates. A small niggling 
problem in the text of The Lord of the Rings re: the journey to 
the Old Forest, and apparently now with three possible 
solutions. I like small puzzles like that, not least because they 
can often inadvertently lead one on to bigger discoveries. 
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“: The “Tolkien in Staffordshire’ touring exhibition 
finished its extensive touring of the Midlands counties in 
2019 and I suspect it may now be a partial fixed exhibition 
at Cannock Chase Visitor Centre in mid Staffordshire (near 
Tolkien’s Great Haywood). The details are vague, but the 
Shropshire Star mentions the exhibitions and also the 
current situation post-touring for the show... 


Part of that new exhibition has now found a new home at the 
Great War Hut at the Marquis Drive Visitor Centre [on 
Cannock Chase] where people will be able to visit every 
weekend, and Bank Holidays. 


+  Worcester’s The Magic of Middle-earth exhibition 
closed in the late summer, but was then quietly trucked up 
to Lichfield in Staffordshire. Who knew? Not many, unless 
perhaps you were on Instagram or perusing the local 
newspaper. The Lichfield publicity seems to have not gone 
much further than that. I find the exhibition closed on 11th 
December 2022. 


+ Anna Smol usefully rounds up the papers 
presented Tolkien at Kalamazoo 2019. There were three on 
stars... 


- “Who maketh Morwinyon, and Menelmacar, and Remmirath, 
and the inner parts of the south (where the stars are strange): 
Tolkien’s Astronomical Choices and the Books of Job and 
Amos.” by Kristine Larsen. 


- “Tt Lies Behind the Stars’: Situating Tolkien’s Work within the 
Aesthetics of Medieval Cosmology” by Connie Tate. 


- “Cynewulf, Copernicus, and Conjunctions: The Problem of 
Cytherean Motions in Tolkien’s Medieval Cosmology” by 
Kristine Larsen. 


+ See also “Seeing Double: Tolkien and the Indo- 
European Divine Twins”. 
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+ And finally, I was sorry to hear of the passing of 
Professor J. S. Ryan, one of the few scholarly writers on 
Tolkien who had also studied under Professor Tolkien. I 
still have Ryan’s books Tolkien’s View and In the Nameless 
Wood on my shelves, and a number of their otherwise- 
scarce essays proved useful in writing my own recent book. 
Douglas A. Anderson has assembled a biography of Ryan, 
and he has a Web link to a fuller obituary by those who 
knew him in Australia. There he was an academic also 
greatly interested in the bush heritage, folklore and folk- 
speech of Australia and New Zealand. 
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MERRY & MARMADUKE 


SOME POSSIBLE SOURCES 


s all readers will know, 
Merry is the name of 
one of Tolkien’s key 
characters in The Lord 
of the Rings. His given name is 
Meriadoc Brandybuck, “though 
that was seldom remembered”. 


In Tolkien’s early drafts Merry 
had the first name Marmaduke. 
After some research, it appears 
to me that both names once 
indicated much the same thing. 
Meaning a competent assertive 
male who had both lands, large 
house and substantial 
disposable income from his 
lands. For instance, Queen 
Elizabeth I, writing to 
Walsingham in a letter, clearly 
gives this meaning when she 
talks of a ‘marmaduke’ as a type 
of man rather than a personal 
name. The name is then a fitting 
one for the hobbit destined to be 
the master of Brandy Hall. 


There are however some real 
historical candidates who might 
have inspired Merry’s name(s). I 
now look at these in turn, and 
see which may be relevant to the 
character and actions of 
Tolkien’s Merry as told of in The 
Lord of the Rings. 


1. There was a Cornish saint, 
Saint Meriadoc (Meriasek in 
Cornish), of circa the 5th or 6th 
century. Originally hailing from 
Wales, he evangelised parts of 
Cornwall around Camborne and 
was later venerated in the 
Land’s End district. Thereafter 
he crossed the Channel to 
Brittany, becoming a hermit 
there and then (possibly rather 
reluctantly) a bishop. In the 15th 
century his Breton cult was 
sustained and boosted, and 

his Life lavishly embroidered, by 
Brittany’s ‘House of Rohan’. 
This ‘House’ being a large 
aristocratic grouping of 
ambitious viscounts — who also 
fudged and faked a supposed 
descent from the legendary and 
probably imaginary 3rd century 
King of Brittany ‘Conan 
Meriadoc’ (yes, really — Conan). 
Interestingly they appear to 
have had early connections into 
Bohemia, and a ‘House’ there, 
which I guess could have once 
briefly interested Tolkien re: 
some possible ancient Goth 
connection. But there seems 
little to connect either the saint 
or the king with Tolkien’s Merry, 
other than the obvious name of 
the ‘House of Rohan’. 
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But the fact that the saint 
originally came from Wales (a 
fact confirmed by reliable 19th 
century Welsh scholars, slightly 
more reliable than the 
confabulating French ‘House’) is 
useful to know. Since it 
establishes the form of the name 
there at an early date. 


2. The writer Thomas of 
Britain’s fragmentary 

Arthurian Tristran (12th 
century) has one Mariadok 
who was King Mark of 
Cornwall’s efficient right-hand 
man. Mariadok spies on the 
lovers Tristran and Isolde, but 
fails several times to reveal them 
to the king. Recall here that 
Tolkien’s Merry is revealed to be 
a benign spy and spy-master, as 
well as an efficient ‘right-hand 
man’ expedition organiser for 
Frodo and his companions. 
Readers will recall that this is 
the function that Merry 
efficiently serves in the first 
third of the Fellowship. Again, 
it’s also useful to know the name 
was in real use in England in the 
12th century. We also know that 
Tolkien was interested in 
Tristran and Cornwall. 


3. There is an epic 

Arthurian Meriadoc tale (British 
ms. of the early 14th century), in 
which the hero Meriadoc is a 
protege of Sir Kay at King 
Arthur’s Court and later a 
knight. His full epic is long and 
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very fanciful, but there are 
certainly several elements that 
match with Tolkien’s Merry: 


i) according to one source who 
read this long tale closely, as a 
young man the story has him 
riding extensively with the 
chargers of a large cavalry. This 
is said to be somewhat unusual 
for the time. Recall here that 
Merry rides into battle with the 
riders of Rohan; 


ii) in a later key act to prove 
himself at Arthur’s court, 
Meriadoc blows a horn at a ford 
to summon the fearsome Black 
Knight from his Black Glade 
(the glade has black foliage, and 
black boars), and he defeats the 
Black Knight when others have 
failed. Recall that Merry defeats 
the black and seemingly un- 
defeatable Witch King, and later 
blows the special Horn of the 
Mark which has a great 
‘summoning effect on hearers; 


iii) and later, to win his 
knighthood Meriadoc leaves 
Arthur’s court to become the 
right-hand man of another king. 
He then goes with three staunch 
friends into enemy lands, and 
during this quest is deeply loyal 
to them. Recall again that Merry 
becomes Theoden’s sword- 
theign. This is not a right-hand 
man organiser role, yet he is 
certainly ‘next to the king’. 
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This proximity to the King occurs 
at several points in the story, and 
also at a key moment at the 
funeral. He is of course also one 
of a band of four hobbits in the 
Fellowship, and his friendship 
with them is very close. 


4. There is also the name 
Marmaduke to consider, a 
widely attested personal name in 
history though today usually only 
applied to large gingery male 
cats or enormous Great Dane 
dogs. As stated above, Tolkien 
originally considered using the 
name ‘Marmaduke Brandybuck’ 
when the early chapters 

of LoTR were still Hobbit-ish, 
and the name only later became 
the Meriadoc Brandybuck we all 
know. Sadly the name 
Marmaduke is of very uncertain 
derivation, though there are 
some very dubious ‘Celtic’ claims 
to be found in the baby-name 
books. A book review by the 
eminent Roger Sherman Loomis 
in the journal American 

Speech (1940) implies that this 
very questionable confabulation 
was already in circulation by the 
late 1930s... 


Whence came the strange assertion 
that Meriaduc is an Irish name 
introduced into Northern England by 
the Vikings? It is a purely Brythonic 
name. — Loomis. 


We can however be certain of the 
early English spellings since they 
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occur in documents. For 
instance, Tutbury in mid 
Staffordshire had a real “Sir 
Marmaduc’” as steward in the 
1480s. So we clearly 

have Marmaduc and Marmaduk 
in that period and in the two 
centuries before it. Knowing this 
helps a bit. It then looks to me 
like Tolkien was working back 
along the following chain: 


Marmaduke — Marmaduk — 
Marmaduc — Marma—somehow 
became Meria— then he hops 
across the English Channel to 

get to Meriaduc (12th century 
Brittany). 


In Brittany Meriaduc indicated 
a landed lord (a ‘duke’) with a 
large income, and one such was a 
key character in the Lais of 
Marie de France which Tolkien 
knew very well. From there it 
would not have been too much of 
a leap for him to get to Meriadoc, 
assuming there was a historical 
sound-change on -duc -> -doc. 


What of the internal evidence? 
Well, there was a Marmadoc 
Brandybuck in Merry’s family- 
tree in the LoTR Appendices, 
which Tolkien originally had as 
‘Marmaduc’ (see Peoples of 
Middle-earth). Geoffrey of 
Monmouth had a Gorboduc as a 
mythical king of Britain, and 
there was also a Gorbadoc leader 
in Merry’s family-tree. 
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Thus it looks to me like Tolkien 
was ‘ageing’ the names by 
switching the name endings 
from -duc to -doc. 


Indeed, by doing this he was 
probably also bringing the 
names back to the Welsh 
Marches and his beloved 
Mercia. Since the 

real Domesday Book reveals a 
Welsh “King Mariadoc” had 
been granted lands in 
Herefordshire on the Welsh 
Marches, the lands then being 
held by his (non-king) son 
Griffin. Pair this doc name with 
the already-mentioned 5th-6th 
century name in Saint Meriadoc 
(Welsh) and the 14th century 
Arthurian Meriadoc (British), 
and his hypothetical switching 
over of the name-endings from a 
-duc to a -doc seems justified. 


Hence, it looks to me as if 
Tolkien’s early choice of the 
name Marmaduke Brandybuck 
would have been made on the 
basis of Marmaduke being a 
valid modern form of the older 
name Meriaduc (Meriadoc). 
Though I admit I can find no 
philology text to confirm this, 
and Id still like to know the 
philology on precisely 

how Marma—evolved from the 
older Meria—. Possibly the use 
of French in England after the 
Conquest has something to do 
with that, at a guess. 
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5. There is one more curious use 
to consider. Centuries after 
Griffin son of Mariadoc was 
named in Domesday, the author 
of the Elizabethan stage 

play John a Kent had his 
fictional hero Sir Griffin 
Merridock (Prince of South 
Wales) come to England to win a 
bride. His beloved becomes 
enchanted by a bad magician, 
but with the help of a good 
magician he eventually 
triumphs... 


The Abbey Church of St. Werburgh in 
Chester is the setting for the final 
scene, in which [the good magician] 
Kent’s magical deceptions win Griffin 
Merridock and Lord Powys their 
brides. 


An interesting story and a 
remarkable historical reaching- 
back to Domesday, but I can’t 
see any plot connection here 
with Tolkien’s Merry — other 
than to stretch a point and recall 
the use of casting a magical 
‘glamour’ on people’s eyes i.e. 
not seeing what is in front of 
you. Recall that in LoTR Eowyn 
is in disguise and all the Riders 
pretend not to see Merry as they 
ride to Gondor. Nor does the 
Witch King heed him. Disguise, 
evasion and detection are key 
aspects of John a Kent. 


Finally I should note the more 
general nod toward the famous 
“Merry Men’ of Robin Hood. 
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GALLERY: TOLKIEN’S BIRMINGHAM 
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On the left is the hotel opposite the Birmingham Oratory, where Tolkien and 
Edith stayed in 1916. The picture is probably about a decade before that, the 
last days of the horse-buses, when Tolkien was a young lad. Newly colorised. 


—— ——— 


Art Gallery, Birmingham. 


Art Gallery (left). It is is difficult to imagine Tolkien never set foot in it. But 
we have no evidence he did so. His school was at the other end of the street. 
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Birmingham New Street at night. The Art Gallery behind and to the left. 
Walk ahead to Cornish’s Bookshop, Needless Alley (to reach Barrow’s while 


avoid the busy end of Corporation St.), and Tolkien’s school. 
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Barrow’s Stores, whose tea-rooms were a favorite of Tolkien and his 
friends (the “‘TSBS’). Here they discussed and planned the cultural revival 
of the English spirit. 
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BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY AS A MILITARY NOSPITAL.. 
ms ? THE GREAT HALL. 


The Great Hall, where Tolkien was first brought from the battlefields of 
France. Birmingham University had turned the Hall into a large hospital. 
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TOLKIEN'S LEAGUE 


AFOOT IN MIDDLE-EARTH 


he measure of a 
“league” occurs many 
times in the speech of 
Middle-earth. What 
was Tolkien’s “league”, and how 
many miles did it have in it? 


First, let us look at what this 
measure meant to us in the past. 
The league as used in Ancient 
Rome was defined as 11/2 Roman 
miles, a Roman mile being 5,000 
feet or a thousand paces for a 
Roman pacer or legion. Thus a 
league would be 1,500 paces or 
about 1.4 miles today. A typical 
day’s journey of six Roman miles 
on foot would thus be two 
leagues in the morning, and 
another two in the afternoon. 
The traveller would then have 
covered 5.66 modern miles on 
foot. It should also be noted that 
the Roman mile continued in use 
in England until changed in the 
year 1593 under Queen Elizabeth 
the First. 


However, buried in a deep 
appendix for Tolkien’s work we 
discover that Numenorians 
effectively used a standard three- 
mile measure for their league. 


This was deemed to be “5,277 
yards, two feet and four inches, 
not the modern 5,280 yards”, 
according to Middle-earth 
Distances Table (2007), and 
with the slight difference making 
little practical difference to a 
wanderer. 


Thus the modern ‘three modern 
miles’ measure and Middle-earth 
measure appear to agree. 


This can be somewhat tested 
with reference to “The Riders of 
Rohan” chapter of LoTR... 


Aragorn smiled. ‘Keen are the eyes of 
the Elves,’ he said. ‘Nay! The riders are 
little more than five leagues distant,’ 
said Legolas. [Waiting for the 
approaching horseman, who are “riding 
like the wind” when on the firm 
downland track...] The time passed 
slowly and heavily. 


Eomer and his Eored are thus 
spied by Legolas when some 15 
miles distant, and they are not 
coming on in quite a direct line. 
They are climbing a rising track 
from a wide open river valley 
and then riding fast across open 
downland, easy riding country. 
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The horses they are riding are 
male, which go faster at speed 
and tire less than mares, but 
they carry heavy battle-gear and 
large men. At a fast trot and with 
a good stride a lone modern 
horse might take 100 minutes to 
cover a 10 mile course, or ten 
minutes per mile. If we assume 
the highly-trained Eored with 
powerful and well-bred horses is 
making an average of six 
minutes per mile, then it takes 
them about 90 minutes to reach 
Aragorn, Gimli and Legolas. 
This seems about right, and feels 
more right than if the Roman 
league were assumed, which 
would put the Eored at seven 
miles distance when first seen by 
Legolas and thus arriving in just 
40 minutes or less. 


The league is a natural and 
human measure, either way. In 
pre-modern times a burdened 
traveller — a smaller and weaker 
person in frame and stamina 
than modern well-fed men — 
might hope to make six miles a 
day, and thus a Numenorian 
league was either a morning or 
afternoon’s walking and a 
natural distance to ‘think in’. A 
day would then involve two 
leagues of travel, more or less. 
Similar to the Roman ‘two 
leagues’, or some 2.8 miles. 


An army could also cover 
distance at about the same 
speed. 
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For instance, in Europe when 
Marlborough’s Army of 1704 
covered 250 miles from Bedburg 
to Ulm, they made six miles a 
day. Compare this to a Roman 
legion, light-marching efficiently 
on good Roman straight roads 
with supply stations along the 
route. They were expected to be 
able to make 20 miles a day, for 
several days at atime. But they 
were well-fed and well-trained, 
and picked for their stature and 
stamina. 


Thus, when one reads “league” 
in LoTR perhaps the easiest way 
to translate it is as “a half day of 
walking”. If something is seen to 
be “two leagues away”, it could 
take a day to reach it on foot. If 
it is “ten leagues” away then one 
should allow about a week to 
walk there, assuming reasonable 
tracks and not getting lost or 
stopped. The three companions 
(Aragorn, Legolas, Gimli) are, 
however, running fast across 
open unwooded terrain in the 
firm wolds of Rohan. Others 
with equal urgency but walking 
in the wilds and on rough roads, 
might make two leagues in half a 
day if sustained by waybread. 


There is another test, one for 
walking when speed is 
absolutely essential. When 
Faramir reports to Denethor, he 
uses “leagues” as measurement, 
and Gandalf also comments on 
the speed and distance... 
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“T parted with them in the morning 
two days ago,” said Faramir. “It is 
fifteen leagues thence to the vale of the 
Morgulduin, if they went straight 
south; and then they would be still five 
leagues westward of the accursed 
Tower. At swiftest they could not come 
there before today, and maybe they 
have not come there yet. [Gandalf then 
comments] ‘The morning of two days 
ago, nigh on three days of journey!” 


This is three long days of 
journey, on relatively good paths 
(and some overgrown old road) 
through Ithilien to the cross- 
roads and beyond, going as fast 
as possible and with a cunning 
and swift scout, and equals 
twenty leagues or 60 miles. They 
are being expect by Faramir to 
make 20 miles a day at the very 
fastest, in relatively easy 
country. If he assumes 12 miles 
is more likely for a day’s average 
in Ithilien, then the average 
would be two three-mile leagues 
in a morning and another two in 
the afternoon. Really pushing 
themselves Sam and Frodo 
might actually do three in the 
morning and three in the 
evening, which would then be 18 
miles, plus another two miles by 
night. That would give the 20 
miles that Faramir offers. They 
do indeed make that on the first 
day’s long march (“seven 
leagues” is stated) at least. They 
are moving as fast as they can, 
and pushing along with urgency. 
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Slightly earlier, on the journey 
down to Ithilien, Gollum also 
gives a clear indication of travel 
times... 


“By his reckoning it was nearly thirty 
leagues from the Morannon to the 
cross-roads above Osgiliath, and he 
hoped to cover that distance in four 
journeys.” 


That would be seven and a half 
leagues (just over 22 miles) per 
night, travelling over country 
slightly away from the road but 
parallel to it, fed with 
sustaining lembas and with an 
experienced and swift guide to 
follow. 


The Shire, with the Westmarch 
added, was said to be 50 leagues 
from end-to-end and north- 
south, or about the same area as 
modern England if measured 
from the Isle of Wight up to the 
Yorkshire Moors. Or from 
Norwich on the east coast across 
to Aberystwyth in the west 
coast, adding England to Wales. 
It would thus take some five 
weeks to walk across the Shire at 
medieval speeds, depending on 
how much time was spent 
supping in inns and listening to 
news from travelling dwarves. 
However, the ‘Ithilien’ speed 
suggests it might be done at 
three leagues a day by foot 
travellers in a hurry, which 
means perhaps a hasty 
journey of three weeks. 


@ 
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Sic Cracks/o 


DOOK 


UNTOLD TALESAN 
MIDDIE gue. TH 


My The Cracks of Doom: Untold Tales in Middle-earth (2019). A book of 22,000 

words which identifes and details 125 ‘Untold Tales’ in Middle-earth, pointing out 

the ‘cracks’ where new fan-fiction might be developed. There is also an expanded 
ebook version. A third edition, now underway, will also cover The Hobbit. 
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INTERVIEW 


WITH PHIL DRAGASH OF CROATIA 


DH: Phil, welcome. The world 
has been hugely impressed by 
your complete 48 hour-long 
fully dramatized reading of The 
Lord of the Rings. 


PD: Thank you so much! It's 
really a pleasure to be able to 
correspond. 


DH: My pleasure too. Youre a 
stunning world-class talent 
with different voices and 
dramatic delivery, and audio 
‘soundscape’ editing. How did 
that superb talent first emerge, 
and how was it developed? 


PD: Well, you're just too kind! 
Really flattering. As a kid I 
always want to be the goofball, 
imitating voices. Then you get 
older and do different video 
projects (or audio ones) that 
require voices, so one just starts 
to have a focus on those things. 
I love mimicking others, and I 


also have a love for dramatic 
vocal delivery. It's always in my 
mind, and the intricacies of 
tonality for a line of dialogue 
that can have a huge impact. I 
just love that. 


DH: Thanks. You started in 
Croatia and now you're in the 
USA. Tell me about that 
journey, and about the part of 
the USA where you are today, 
please? 


PD: Glad you asked! My 
parents are from Croatia and 
Slovakia, and I was born in the 
States. Being missionaries to 
their designated countries, I 
always had to travel back and 
forth with them from the States 
to Europe, so I lived in Austria, 
Croatia, and the USA. Then I 
moved back to Croatia for a 
time, which is where I’m living 
now. 
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DH: Super, so they can add 
Dragash alongside the Croatian 
World Cup team, as one of the 
nation’s outstanding 
achievements and gifts to the 
world. And now you also do a 
podcast with your brother, I 
understand? 


PD: Oh yes! That's something 
I and Jake do when we can, 
which is just a fun couple of 
hours every month to discuss 
movies, aspects of everyday 
life, and mostly movies. I love 
movies. It's just a goofy “two 
guys talking” platform where 
we talk to, and with, our 
friends. If only one person likes 
it, I'm happy. My main passion 
in life is filmmaking, and 
storytelling in general. The 
Lord of the Rings films left a 
giant imprint on my young 
mind when I first saw them in 
movie theatres, and then drove 
me to Professor Tolkien's work. 
I truly admire the lengths the 
filmmakers took to attempt to 
bring Tolkien’s impeccable 
story to life, against all the 
odds. Both the films and book 
are an impressive feat. I 
sustained a long-lasting 
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obsession with wanting to 
direct the prequel to The Lord 
of the Rings films, The Hobbit, 
ever since December 2005. I 
held fast to this yearning, and 
poured over Tolkien's work 
from 2006 all the way to the 
death-knell for my ambition — 
The official Hobbit movie 
trilogy announced in January 
2008. The portfolio and pitch- 
book I made actually created a 
response with Ken Kamins’ 
office — he was director Peter 
Jackson’s manager — but the 
workload of developing an 
adaptation over the years left 
me heartbroken that I couldn’t 
be a part of it. I had chapters 
and chapters of notes and 
sketches I has accumulated for 
it. When I knew it was not to 
be, I was just 19 years old. 


DH: I see, so then you decided 
to move into audio? 


PD: Yes. Fast-forward to April 
2010. I was in bed reading a 
random chapter of The Two 
Towers, with the odd thought 
of seeing if it was possible to 
take all of Tolkien’s text — 
verbatim and unabridged — 
into a proper adaptation. 
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Not long after, I thought of 
audiobooks, and because I 
have done small audio-dramas 
in the past, and through 
making short movies and 
having some experience in 
sound. I was curious to see if I 
could actually make it work. 


Soon enough, I found out that 
it was a very interesting 
experiment and I started 
recording, sound mixing, and 
putting chapters on YouTube. I 
was overjoyed that people 
actually liked them! I was 
encouraged to continue, and 
from then on, I tried as best I 
could to dramatize every 
chapter one by one. The 
experience was riveting, 
because it was always an 
adventure to find out what or 
how you could make 
something feel and sound, to 
the best of your ability. With 
many life-giving compliments 
from listeners, I kept going. I 
improved along the way, and 
the work became an outlet to 
realizing Tolkien’s work — 
after the heartache I felt over 
the Hobbit film I wanted to 
make. That had been an 
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unrealistic goal, for sure — but 
the feeling definitely wasn’t. 


The audio and voice work was 
quite therapeutic, and I felt 
very satisfied being able to do 
it. I finished the project in June 
2013, and have tried to re- 
record older chapters as best I 
could. But my interest wasn’t 
as strong as it was before, and 
there are a handful of partially- 
finished re-recorded chapters 
that I haven’t continued with. 
You re ‘your own worst critic’ 
as they say. As such, I'm never 
satisfied with my work, and 
continue to try to refine things. 


DH: Fascinating. It’s certainly 
an amazing achievement, and 
will surely stand the test of 
time. I can imagine that people 
will be listening to that some 
centuries down the line. It just 
melds everything that’s best in 
LoTR. Howard Shore’s film 
music, the movie trilogy’s voice 
characterisations, the full-text, 
and of course your superb 
audio editing and FX. It 
should widen and deepen the 
fan-base, bringing intelligent of 
film fans into the full book. 
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There are plenty of people who 
would never otherwise read the 
full book, if they couldn’t 
access it unless it was made 
accessible in this way. 


PD: Thank you so much, that 
means a lot to me. It was 
certainly a long haul, and at 
points I had no will to 
continue, but I still did. 
Howard Shore's astonishing 
score, and the film's beautiful 
look and vision from cast and 
crew were an absolute essential 
for me. I had so much 
groundwork from their efforts 
to transpose into the 
audiobook I did. It wouldn’t be 
what it is without it. And I 
agree — I’ve had emails come 
in from people who didn’t even 
see the films, let alone read the 
books, and were engaged. To 
me that’s a high honour. Even 
though, as it is a one-man fan- 
project, there are plenty of 
parts I would think aren’t up to 
par or have a lot of 
mispronunciation and audio 
errors; but for people to 
disregard them and still enjoy 
the chapters is just a dream 
come true. 
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DH: I think people can 
overlook such slips, on such a 
vast and arduous project. You 
only did the “Durin’s Folk” part 
of the Appendices though. For 
that reason I should also 
recommend the full reading by 
Rob Inglis, just for the listener 
to get all the other Appendices 
being read. 


PD: Alas, I was whole- 
heartedly intending to continue 
with more stories from the 
Appendices, but shortly after 
“Durin’s Folk” was uploaded, a 
long-expected-but-nonetheless 
-unhappy event happened, and 
it was hard to continue. I also 
recorded the LoTR “Prologue” 
twice, but unfortunately never 
finished working on it. Which 
I’m also disappointed about. 


I never intended my version to 
be a replacement to Rob 
Inglis’s long-standing official 
audiobooks, and he definitely 
created a consistent line of 
quality from beginning to end. 
Since the ones I did are far 
from being officially 
sanctioned, I always try to 
remind about the availability of 
the official versions. 
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The official versions should be 
supported wherever one can. 


DH: Obsolutely. I believe that 
to legally download your 
version in most sensible 
nations, one first needs to own 
the extended DVD cut of the 
movies, the soundtrack and the 
audiobook. What I like about 
your voice(s), as opposed to 
that of Rob Inglis, is that I keep 
catching all sorts of intonations 
in Inglis. Intonations that, to a 
native English-speaker of long- 
standing, convey all sorts of 
unwanted and very subtle 
subtexts and social-class 
shadings. When I listen to 
your dramatized reading, that 
problem vanishes. Americans 
and others won't notice the 
problem, but British people 
will. 


PD: That’s a very interesting 
observation! I simply try to 
stick to the references I have 
with what each actor in the 
Rings films presented in their 
role, and perhaps that is my 
saving grace. Inglis had a much 
more challenging task of 
interpreting over a hundred 
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characters uniquely from 
scratch, and I stood on the 
shoulders of a wealth of 
realized accents and 
intonations. I guess it might be 
that my natural accent is more 
or less averagely American, 
and I can approach other 
English accents as an outsider. 


DH: What has your version of 
The Lord of the Rings led to? 
Hopefully not to lawsuits! Are 
you able to talk about that, or 
have they gagged you? 


PD: Oh dear! Well, it’s safe to 
say that I got no more 
punishment than your typical 
YouTube ‘copyright claim’. One 
morning I notice that they just 
shut down my page under 
behest of the book publisher 
HarperCollins, and that was 
the end of it. I didn’t pursue 
nor revolt against it, as Iam 
aware that they have the rights 
needed to do that. Ever since 
then, I’ve become more 
discreet with it, and hope it 
becomes one of those hidden 
projects that can be discovered 
from time to time for fans, by a 
fan. 
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It’s a pipe-dream of mine for 
the stars to align and have the 
opportunity to work on an 
official version, but I'll keep 
that quiet for now. 


DH: Great. And it’s now widely 
available at Archive.org. Along 
with the Hobbit that you 
inspired. ‘Bluefax’ took your 
example and ran with it, doing 
an unabridged full-cast Hobbit 
in the same style. With songs. 


I’d say though that you should 
really get your master tapes 
and mixes into a university 
archive or something, as future 
generations will want them. 


Ok, so continuing with the 
story then — being also a visual 
artists you also speed-painted 
the entire Lord of the Rings as 
part of the YouTube launch. 
Tell me about your working 
tools, artist studio and 
workflow, please. 


PD: I had to create something 
for the video of each chapter, as 
just pasting something that 
wasn’t my own work felt cheap 
and tacked-on. I thought of 
making impressionist-like 
digital speed-paintings to 
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practice, and to just give a 
flavour of the environment 
each chapter takes place in. I 
was going for a more abstract 
look, and refrained from 
showing characters in full 
frame to make each image be 
more interpretive rather than 
absolute. 


I have been using Adobe 
Photoshop since 2001, back 
when it was 6.0! It is still my go 
-to for digital artwork. At the 
time, I used an old Wacom 
Intuos3 tablet but then I 
graduated to a Cintiq draw-on- 
the-screen monitor a few years 
ago. Many of the chapter 
illustrations were done right 
after finishing the audio edit, 
and sometimes they suffer. 
Just because I was too 
exhausted, and wanted to get 
the video uploaded as soon as 
possible. I should have taken 
many artists’ examples and 
begun with a sketch to render 
out each image, but I usually 
tackled them head-on with just 
blotches of paint and tried 
shaping the colours and 
shadows into something 
definitive. 
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Many of the pictures made for 
later chapters were 
photobashes which came from 
my impatience for just having 
an image that is at least 
remotely descriptive of how I 
saw a scene or environment 
when reading. One big 
exception was the painting of 
Rivendell itself, which I asked 
an amazing artist, Jamshed 
Jurabaev, to use and modify. 


DH: I believe some of your 
work arises from vivid dreams? 
Do you have a dream-to- 
picture workflow on putting a 
dream into a picture? 


PD: There are some times 
when I get a very vivid dream, 
which I immediately try to 
sketch or paint before the 
memory fades away, and there 
were quite a few that stayed in 
my mind, and I felt compelled 
to draw. I usually try to log 
some of my dreams into text, 
but when it’s exceptionally 
visual, it has to be at least 
sketched down. You never 
know when you need a crazy 
looking image for a future film 
or illustration! 
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DH: You're also a big fan of 
film scores. Tell me about your 
favourites there, and which you 
prefer to have on the 
headphones while you make 
your art? 


PD: I love film scores, it’s 
honestly the primary thing I 
listen to. My favourite 
composers are the versatile 
John Debney (and his amazing 
work with Cutthroat Island), 
Christopher Lennertz, Don 
Davis's (pretty incredible 
Matrix trilogy), Michael 
Kamen, Jane Antonia-Cornish, 
Karl Jenkins, and then the 
more famous ones like John 
Powell, James Newton 
Howard, Danny Elfman, Hans 
Zimmer, John Williams, Elliot 
Goldenthal, I could go on, but 
the interesting thing is that I 
find score albums that set the 
same mood of the drawings I'm 
doing. Lately ’ve been 
listening to re-orchestrated 
concert suites of famous video 
games, mostly The Legend of 
Zelda. Beautiful stuff. 


DH: Indeed. Yes, big movie 
music is keeping classical alive. 
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People probably listen to more 
classical music — in effect — 
now than they could possibly 
have done in say 1909 or so. 
Even with the new-fangled 
‘gramophones of the time. 


Now, if del Toro called and said 
“Here’s $20m, Phil. I like your 
style — can you make us an 
audio-led movie with some 
magic in it...2” What would 
you pitch him? 


PD: An animated adaptation 
of Mozart's The Magic Flute, 
which I believe is very fit for a 
proof-of-concept, and is 
something I’ve been thinking 
about for a few years. It’s 
possible! 


DH: Ok, that’s brilliant. Phil I 
wish you all the best. Many 
thanks for this interview. 


PD: Thank you too! 


Phil Dragash is online at: 


http://phildragash.com/ 


Phil has his own studio, and his starting 
professional rate — according to his current 
website — is $100 U.S. per hour. 


TOLKIEN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Tolkien knew about the Polish line in his 
family tree, since he mentioned it in a 
major speech in 1955. The family history 
on such things was a little nebulous and 
somewhat confabulated, but sound new 
research shows his paternal line goes back 
to many generations living in “Kreuzburg, 
East Prussia” (aka Kreuzberg, now 
Slavskoye, Russia). Then in the nearby 
port city of Gdansk (which “was then 
Lithuanian”), from where they took ship 
to London as Lutheran emigres skilled in 
the furrier trade. 


According to various historical maps of 
the tribal migrations, and current 
thinking on the origins, Kreuzburg was 
‘ground zero’ for the bulk of the Gothic 
tribes. Which at first glance may seem to 
explain Tolkien’s early interest in the 
Goths. However, there are two good 
points of evidence, including his 1955 
letter to Auden, stating that his discovery 
of Gothic was a happy accident. It 
happened while he was browsing through 
books out of sheer curiosity... 


“I learned Anglo-Saxon at school [in 
Birmingham] (also Gothic, but that was 
an accident quite unconnected with the 
curriculum ...)” — Letters, No. 163. 


A Gothic dictionary had been purchased 
in error by a Birmingham schoolmate who 
thought it might help him with his Bible 
studies, circa 1908-09. It didn’t help, and 
thus Tolkien — realising what it was — 
took the book off his hands for a modest 
sum. One imagines that the first word the 
tree-loving Tolkien looked up in it was 
“Tree”. He would have found that in 
Gothic this was bagyms, and that “the 
Germanic congates vary in their final 
syllable”. Old Swedish having Bagyn. 
‘Baggins’, if you like. 
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ON THE BRANDYWINE 


ROWING WITH THE SEMANTIC FLOW 


Internally to Middle-earth, 
Brandywine is from Baranduin, 
i.e. “golden brown”, and the 
simpler “brown river” is stated 
early on in Fellowship. “The 
Etymologies” (Lost Road and 
other Writings) has the name 
Baranduin as from baran 
(‘brown’) and seemingly inspired 
via the real-world Old Norse 
barane, the latter meaning a 
sandy-brown river-sandbank 
made of sands and shining river- 
muds. Probably related is Old 
Norse brunn, which meant 
either ‘brown’ or ‘shining, 
polished’ depending on context 
and modifiers. The material of 
‘Amber’ then immediately 
suggests itself to me as a middle- 
ground, allowing easy slippage 
between the two meanings. 
Amber also has within it a real 
golden ‘spark’ — it can be made 
to generate static electricity. 


Something of the latter Old 
Norse ‘shining’ meaning survives 
today in English as the word 
‘burnish’ or ‘burnished’. 


So the name Brandywine may 
not relate to the colour of the 
river-water, but rather to the rich 
colour of the sandbanks and 
shifting sandy eyots so beloved 
of Tolkien (river eyots appear 
regularly in LoTR). That said, we 
are told that the Baranduin river 
was once long ago made 
navigable, and thus one would 
assume a central deep channel. 
The river’s source was near the 
city of Annuminas in the Hills of 
Evendim, founded by Elendil. 
This once-great city’s people 
travelled only by this river, being 
otherwise hemmed in by high 
hills. Tolkien once called its 
waters “Elvish”, in explaining 
why the Black Riders were later 
reluctant to cross this water. 
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This perhaps implies that the 
Elves had once frequented and 
loved the river, visiting Elendil 
in Annuminas. That the Elves 
named the same city Torfirion 
suggests they knew the city and 
thus the river-route that was the 
only approach to it. If they had 
once used this river, they did 
not exactly “dwell” there, but it 
would have been a route well- 
known to them. Perhaps leaving 
enough of a legacy to be off- 
putting to the Black Riders. 
Recall here that Legolas says, 
“Much evil must befall a 
country before it wholly forgets 
the Elves, if once they dwelt 
there”. 


But that Elvish usage, if such it 
was, was long past by the time 
of the founding of Brandy Hall. 
Either way, if the Brandywine 
had golden sandbanks or a 
golden-brown water or both, 
hobbits would have made a 
natural comparison with the 
colour of whatever distilled 
golden-brown hobbit-wine was 
the equivalent to ‘brandy’. 
Indeed in early Hobbit- 
language it was Branda-nin 
(possibly meaning ‘border- 
water’, perhaps also a pun on 
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the brandy colour of the 
waters). Thus we may have a 
triple semantic weighting, two 
by Hobbits and a deeper one 
that may percolate through and 
yet live in the memories of the 
long-lived Elves. Indeed we 
have evidence of this living-on, 
since the river is named by 
Glorfindel in an early 
manuscript as Branduin — he 
tells Frodo on the hills above 
Woodhall of “the Branduin 
which you turned into 
Brandywine” — with this line 
later being cut from the 
published text. This Elvish 
name for it is also translatable 
to ‘golden-brown’. Since Elves 
did not know or make brandy, 
this strongly suggests that the 
river was named for the colours 
of its waters, shifting sandbanks 
and river-muds. 


But “golden brown” is also the 
colour of a partly charred brand 
of wood. Recall here Tolkien’s 
early/sometime use of ‘Burning 
Briar’ for the well-known star- 
constellation The Plough and its 
Middle-earth symbolism as its 
form of an enduring war-threat 
to the evil Melkor. Briar = 
branch = brand (of wood). 
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Perhaps this was partly 
inspired via the extensive 
Biblical literature debating the 
translation of the Hebrew 
‘branch’ as ‘dayspring’ (i.e. 
‘rising light before dawn’). 
Which, if an early inspiration 
for the name Branduin, would 
then give one a roundabout 
connection with the word 
earendel from which Tolkien’s 
Legendarium sprang. 


One must be sure in the “The 
Etymologies” not to confuse 
BARAN- with the immediately 
adjacent BARAD- or BARATH- 
since one could then get a 
quick (but wrong) connection 
with Varda / Elbereth, and 
hence with the Middle-earth 
star-equivalent for the Old 
English earendel (if considered 
to be the star Venus). 


Which is not to say that this 
wasn't an early conflation once 
made by Tolkien in his several 
BARA- words, before later 
separation as the Legendarium 
progressed and grew. But that 
would have to be shown by the 
Middle-earth language 
specialists and the historians 
of the evolution of LoTR. 
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In the real-world the name 
Brandywine (a river, a real- 
world folk-etymology) is well 
known in American history. 
There it goes back to 
brandwijn and the earlier 
brantwijn (Middle Dutch) -> 
meaning “burnt wine” -> i.e. a 
‘fiery spirit distilled from 
wine’. Then in Old English I 
suppose one might surmise a 
hypothetical parallel in 
biernan (‘burning’) + win 
(‘wine’, implied dark). Fiery 
spirit burning, dark, implied 
wetness, probably good for 
cheering one through the cold 
midwinter darkness... yes, I 
guess you could just about 
wrangle it into a connection 
with the Old English earendel 
in terms of the meaning. But 
the connection would be more 
than a bit creaky. Unless... you 
were to assume another 
hypothetical original, way back 
in Old English, as biernan 
(‘burning’) + windle (‘turning’, 
‘winding’), with the windle 
claimed to root back to the 
ancient -wendil. Again, by a 
roundabout route, there you’d 


then have an earendel @ 


connection via -wendil. 
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A ROLL IN THE ASHES 


HOBBITS FROM ‘COALBITERS’” 


One possible solution to the 
coining of the word ‘hobbit’ is 
that it arose due to Tolkien 
thinking on a curious word 
meaning ‘coalbiters’. This would 
become the pet name for the 
Inklings, some years later, the 
name arising from the Icelandic 
Kolbitar — a folk euphemism 
for dull lads who laze by the 
hearth-fire when there is work 
to be done... 

“youths who were indolent and dull 
and who lay in the ashes by the fire 
during the day, the so-called coal- 


biters.” — Grundriss der 
Germanischen Philologie. 


The name being an ironic one 
for the Inklings because, as hard 
working masters, they 
presumably had hands stained 
with black ink resembling coal 
smudges and they were also 
liable to carry smudges of chalk 
(as if they had been lazing in fire 
-ashes) from the good old- 
fashioned blackboards then in 
wide use. The name would also 
have been relevant for deeply 
imaginative writers because it 


probably remembered what had 
once been a common name for a 
semi-magical hearth spirit. The 
English fireside equivalent of 
Kob— being ‘Lob Lie-By-The- 
Fire’ from northern England, or 
the ‘hob’ house-brownies. 


Anyway, the famous word 
“hobbit” was of course jotted 
down near the end of a long 
stint of marking school exam- 
papers, possibly as early as 1926 
but likely some years later. 
Tolkien encountered a blank 
sheet as a schoolboy’s final 
paper. On this he wrote... 

“In a hole in the ground there lived a 
hobbit”. 

... and thus began The Hobbit. 
My suggestion is that line could 
have arisen, either prior and 
unbidden in his mind, from first 
applying the word ‘coalbiter’ to 
a lazy lad who leaves his vital 
exam-paper as a blank... 


“In a hole in the ground there lived 
a coalbiter ... hole-biter ... ho..bit ... 


hob-bit.” 
@ 
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REVIEW: TOLKIEN 


THE 2019 BIO-PIC CINEMA FILM 


Title: Tolkien 

Distributors: Fox Searchlight 
Pictures, owned by Disney. 

Script: David Gleeson and Stephen 
Beresford, British TV writers. 
Director: Dome Karukoski. 
Cinematography: Lasse Frank. 
Star actors: Nicholas Hoult, Colm 
Meaney, Lily Collins and Derek Jacobi. 
Budget: Said to be $20 million. 
Extended: Yes, 12 minutes of deleted 
scenes are on the DVD, though these 
are not re-integrated into the film. 


In May 2019 all seemed right 
with the world. The blossom 
was out, a lavish new Tolkien 
bio-pic was at the local cinema, 
and the virus was still six 
months away. The conditions 
were perfect for a good bio-pic 
movie. Sadly Tolkien not 
perfect. Reviewers rightly 
panned it, though a few made 
curious calls. The Atlantic called 
it “molasses-slow”. The 
Observer, “a slog”. I can only 
say that they must have been 
watching a different film. It’s 
often far too quick, especially in 
the breakneck first third. 


The main problem is the movie 
is trying to pack in too much. 
My guess is that the original 
script assumed a six-part TV 
mini-series. Then some UK 
production fund leapt in with a 
pot of taxpayer funding — and 
the need for a 100 minute 
script. What we have on the 
screen now certainly benefits 
from lavish big-screen 
production values and 
spending. But it can feel like a 
fast roller-coaster ride, as scene 
after scene hurtles past. For 
instance, early on industrial 
Birmingham is gestured at with 
some generic blink-and-you- 
miss-’em Industrial Museum 
shots. I can see why these were 
very brief, as they fail to 
convince. They offer no 
indication that the ten year-old 
Tolkien walked for miles 
through this every day, often in 
the dark of winter, to reach his 
school in Birmingham city 
centre. He could not, at first, 
afford the tram-fare. 
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There is little regional colour, I 
don’t recall hearing a single 
example of the distinctive 
Birmingham accent. Though a 
deleted scene gives fluent Welsh 
one short but magnificent 
outing. Other local scenes are 
not present. Yes, there is a vivid 
rural opening scene, but it’s 
generic south Midlands 
countryside and a minute or two 
later it’s gone. Neither the 
Birmingham Oratory interiors 
or its rural Retreat house in the 
Lickeys feature. There is no 
Cornish’s Bookshop in New 
Street. Nor do we see the Great 
Hall at Birmingham University, 
which served as a hospital ward 
and which was where Tolkien 
was first brought from the 
battlefields of France. 


The Staffordshire experiences — 
of long wartime training near 
Lichfield, on Cannock Chase 
and then near Keele — is totally 
cut from the story. Gypsy Green 
being only implied in a ten 
second scene of Tolkien holding 
Baby John at night in a generic 
house hallway. There are also no 
coastal holidays with epic 
crashing seas, no Aunt Jane or 
other friendly relatives, no 
seaside jaunts with Father 
Francis. 


Later, photogenic Oxford has 
many scenes set in quadrangles, 
libraries and gyms. But again it 
feels like the film’s makers are 
packing them in like sardines 
and thus Oxford seems to whizz 
by. The longer Oxford scenes 
are the more memorable ones. 
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Joseph Wright giving a walking 
lecture on the idea of a leaf is 
especially good. Another, in a 
quadrangle at night, has the 
earendel lines being recited to 
the stars above, and makes for 
a satisfying climax to an 
emotional build-up. But overall 
the impression of Oxford I was 
left with was that one moment 
he’s a fresher and hijacking a 
town bus (true, he did, though 
here he doesn’t actually drive 
it), then “whooosh”... three 
years pass. War is being 
declared and the philologists 
and poets are off to the battle- 
front without a moment’s 
military training. 


There is a pleasing glimpse of 
Tolkien in his first teaching job, 
cycling to work with gown 
flying. It was good to see his 
cycling included the movie. 


His trees are a far larger visual 
theme, one not remarked on by 
other reviewers. Tolkien often 
seem as much a movie for tree 
lovers as for Tolkien readers. 


There were some other pleasant 
surprises. I found that Edith is 
not the blue-stocking Suffragist 
intellectual whom I recall 
reading about in some reviews 
from 2019. Just an intelligent 
but repressed person who loves 
music and yearns to talk about 
it. A trained musician and 
music teacher, one can see how 
she would have brought some 
of her ideas about music 
(‘pretty sound’ vs. ‘emotional 
meaning’) to the table. In this 
case literally to the table, since 
the young couple discuss words 
and meanings in a key scene at 
a nice Edwardian era 
restaurant in Birmingham. 
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Edith is also shown feeling 
awkward on meeting his 
friends. His circle of TCBS 
friends didn’t actually know 
about her, though they do here. 
There’s no wedding I could 
discern, presumably because 
that would then entail a 
“become a Catholic” scene. The 
reviews were right, in that 
nearly all the religion was cut. 
Patriotism is also out. 


Religion is touched on in two of 
the deleted scenes, but these 
show Catholicism in a negative 
light. One has 30 seconds of 
dreary and slightly creepy back- 
room wafer-giving to boys, 
rather than a luminous church 
interior and joyous singing — 
the Oratorians being known for 
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such singing. And in the other 
scene Father Morgan slights 
Edith as ‘not a Catholic’, as part 
of the reason for forbidding the 
budding relationship. Which he 
probably did, but here it’s made 
to seem casually bigoted. It’s 
also made to seem as if the 
church was paying for 
everything including the school 
education fees for Tolkien, and 
thus Tolkien was beholden. 


But in fact a kind uncle was 
paying the vital fees. At school 
assembly we see Tolkien looking 
rather uncomfortable 
(presumably as a Catholic) 
during the hymn singing. Yet 
the school prided itself on being 
“entirely unsectarian” in all its 
approaches and ways. 
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Still, this is a film to be 
welcomed because it thinks 
about historical and invented 
language, and it manages to put 
these on screen without being 
dry as a chalk-board. This is 
quite a rare achievement. We 
hear a fine range of old 
languages, lovingly delivered by 
superb British actors. Again, 
this is not something you hear 
on the big screen every day. The 
acting and sense of chemistry/ 
bonding is excellent, though 
two of the accents are a little 
‘off. Edith is too obviously a 
modern 2010s girl in her 
speech, though her acting is 
superb. Derek Jacobi, great 
actor though he is, only offers a 
wobbly quarter-accent as 
Joseph Wright rather than a 
full rolling burr. I guess the 
funders did not want the 
American and other audiences 
scratching their heads on 
hearing regional British 
accents. Wright’s final parting 
line of ‘Write me 5,000 words 
on the Norse elements in 
Gawain... by this-evening!’ 
would be a delight whatever the 
accent. Such a pity that this line 
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is delivered so hastily that 96% 
of the audience won’t catch it, 
and then the movie instantly 
cuts away... to plough through 
yet another gabble of scenes. 


Modern slang and profanity are 
pleasingly absent, with “bloody, 
“sod” and “ass” (the British 
meaning: silly person) about as 
exclamatory as it gets. 


The sets and costuming are 
fine, perhaps even over-lavish. 
This is most noticeable in 
places such as the interior of 
Barrow’s tea-rooms. Which 
here almost looks like it’s a 
recherche salon in Paris. Even 
the implied but silent ‘comedy 
Brummie’ waitress could just as 
easily be from the backstreets 
of Montmartre. It was good to 
see the game of rugby looking 
like the school rugby of the 
time, not the Scrum of the 
Incredible Hulks on Steroids 
that it is today. The forbidding 
library interiors convince, with 
closed cases and rich bindings, 
though this makes books seem 
forbidding and forbidden — in 
reality by this time Tolkien 
knew that books were friends. 
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There are of course many other 
historical discrepancies in terms 
of Tolkien’s life. Quite a few, 
and other Tolkien scholars have 
detailed most of these. But I can 
add one more. Even 
bluestocking Oxford girls would 
not have been allowed to 
fraternise at night with 
undergraduates — especially 
where excessive drunkenness 
was involved — without an 
elderly chaperone or three. 


Other reviewers felt jarred by 
the appearance of computer- 
generated dragons and phantom 
warrior figures on the 
battlefield. I was fine with it. It’s 
brief, and it works in the context 
of gas and fever-hallucinations. 
It also works historically (re: the 
‘Angel of Mons’). Less welcome 
was some frequent and 
frequently clunky battlefield 
source-symbolism, such as 
pools of water shaped as Eye-of- 
Sauron. But overall the 
battlefield scenes were 
convincing and felt honest. 


Apparently the Tolkien Estate 
banned all use of character 
names and any quotes from the 
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published work or letters. The 
film-makers worked around this 
problem quite nicely. Instead we 
have “The Battle of Maldon”, 
Chaucer, the Exeter Book and 
others. Superb. Possibly some 
Beowulf as well, if that was what 
Wright was seen lecturing about 
in Old English for 15 seconds. 
Near the end, the use of G.B. 
Smith’s last “say the things” 
letter was perfect, in a poigniant 
extended scene. 


Quite why the makers deleted 
the scene where Father Francis 
forbids Tolkien from seeing 
Edith, I can’t imagine. It’s found 
among the deleted scenes. 
Having this in the main film 
would more firmly re-introduce 
the idea that his mother became 
a Catholic before she died, and 
that this had a lifelong influence 
on Tolkien. It must have made 
for a bit of a gap in the movie at 
the cinemas in 2019, as the 
conversion is a rather 
unexplained aspect of the 
opening that’s easy to forget by 
the time you're 40 minutes in. 
Perhaps it was just shortened 
there, and the deleted scene is 
the full uncut version? 
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Possibly part of the difficulties 
with the final cinema film may 
lie with what was reported to be 
the exhaustive audience-testing 
which each scene required. One 
wonder what we would have got 
if the funders had just trusted 
the judgement of the director 
and editor. For all the film’s 
obvious care and even love, 
there’s a pervasive feeling of ‘too 
many cooks spoilt the broth’ and 
‘all must have prizes’. 


All in all Tolkien is not bad, and 
not good. Though very good in 
parts, and it does keep the tone 
and style consistently high. 
Perhaps it needs a radical re-cut 
as a fan-edit? In there 
somewhere might be a fine 
trimmed-down and perhaps 
even chronological film. 


As it is, I would perhaps 
recommend it as part of a 
double-bill. Watch it as the first 
film of two, and prepare to be 
disappointed overall. Then 
follow Tolkien with the superb 
Chariots of Fire as a palette 
cleanser and to see how these 


things should be done. @ 


Pictures: With thanks to 
Fox Searchlight Pictures. 
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